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By EDWARD 
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] 7 INGLAKE’S picture of a great editor 
¥ —the most famous, if not the greatest, 
editorthat English journalism has known— 
represents a man wrapped in midnight mys- 
tery. He is surrounded by sentinels, and 
perpetually absorbed during business hours 
in highly responsible thought. Part of the 
description of John T. Delane at work mak- 
ing the next morning’s “ Times” 


quoting here, for it does not lack uncon- 
t 


is worth 


lUMOT : 


“From the moment of his entering the 


editor’s room until four or five o’clock tn 


the morning, the strain be had to put on his 
faculties must have been always great, and 


here 


in stirring times almost prodigious 


were hours of night when he often had t 
decide—to decide, of course, with great 
swiftness—between two or more courses of 
action momentously different ; when, be 
sides, he must judge the appeals brought up 
to the paramount arbiter from all kinds of 
men, from all sorts of earthly tribunals ; 
moment, when tele- 
when 


when despatches of 
grams fraught with grave tidings, 
notes hastily scribbled in the Lords or Com- 
mons, were from time to time coming 1n to 
confirm or disturb, perhaps even to annul, 
former reckonings; and these, besides, were 
the hours when, on questions newly obtrud- 
ing, yet so closely, so importunately present 
that they would have to be met before sun- 
rise, he somehow must cause to spring up 
sudden essays, invectives, and arguments 
which only strong power of brain, with even 
much toil, could supply. For the delica 
task any other than he would require to be 
in a state of tranquillity ; would require to 
have ample time. But for him there are 


e 


no such indulgences ; he sees the hand of 


the clock growing more and more peremp- 
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tory, and the time drawing nearer and near- 
er when his paper must, must be made up.” 

No trait is more characteristic of Mr. 
Dana than his intolerance of anything like 
humbug about his professional labors or 
methods. For almost fifty years he has 
managed to keep easily ahead of the clock, 
and to meet, without much personal con- 
sciousness of effort,all sorts of new and sud- 
denly developed situations requiring swift 
decision as between courses of action mo- 
mentously different. Mr. Dana’s own im- 
agination has never decorated with mystic 
importance this power to dispose rapidly 
and accurately of any newspaper question 
that comes up at any hour of the day or 
night It has never seemed remarkable to 
him that he should be able to get out his 
paper morning after morning, and year 
after year, without any sense on his part of 
high pressure or extraordinary intellectual 
strain. He works hard, and, at the same 
time, it is quite true that he works easily ; 
for he works with absolute tranquillity, 
undisturbed by that most common and 
most wearing attendant of mental effort, the 
mind’s constant recognition of its own atti- 
tude towards the labor in which it is at the 
time engaged. Thus Mr. Dana has always 
been the master, and not the slave, of the 
immediate task. The external features of 
his journalism are simplicity, directness, 
common sense, and the entire absence of 
affectation. He would no more think of 
attempting to live up to Mr. Kinglake’s 
ideal of a great, mysterious, and thought- 
burdened editor, than of putting on a con- 
ical hat and a black robe spangled with 
suns, moons, and stars, when about to 
receive a visitor to his editorial office in 
Nassau Street. 
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lure rather naked little corner room in 
the “Sun” Building in which Mr. Dana has 
sat almost daily for twenty-five vears, isa 
surprise to many persons who see it for the 


st time His genuine love of beautiful 
{ os s disposition to acquire them if 
sible, and the extraordinary range and 


of his cwsthetie 


appreciations, are 
so widely known that it is quite natural for 
those who do not understand him to expect 

s tastes reflected in his accustomed 


room might be even bare! 
than it is and yet serve Mr. Dana’s purpose 


| ice ot work lhe 


as we as if it were the Gallery of Apollo 


I 

On the other |! ind, if hischairand desk were 
established in the middle of the vastest and 

st sumpt s presence-chamber to be 
f d anywhere, and amid a throng of curi- 
ous and noisy onlookers, Mr. Dana would 
work On with the same tranquli efficiency, 
prov ding | s pen did not sp! tter and the 


capacious waste-basket at his feet were emp- 


tied from time to time. Ihe processes of 


! 
his mind are neither stimulated nor intimi- 
dated by the surroundings The accesso- 
ious professional habits are 


ries of IXUI 


because they are superfluous to Mr. 


Dana: if he 


1 
iKe a DE 


him 
d all 


would help 


I 
tt 


ter newspaper, they woul 


thought they 


of the small room a desk- 


table of black walnut, of the Fulton Stree 


stvie and the pel od of the first administra- 
tion otf Grrant 


-a shabby little round table at 


the window, where Mr. Dana sits when the 
day is dark: one leather-covered chair, 
W ch does duty at either post, and two 


wooden chairs, both rickety, for visitors on 
errands of business or ceremony; on the 
desk a revolving case with a few dozen 

‘ks of reference ; an ink-pot and pen, not 


much used except in correcting manuscript 
or proots, for Mr. Dana talks off toa stenog- 
ipher his editorial articles and his corre- 
Ss lence, sometimes spending on the re- 


~ 


sion of the former twice as much time as 


was required for the dictation: a window 


eat | ed th excnhnal ges, marked here and 
t re 1 blue pencil for the editor’s eves; a 
big pair of shears, and two or three extra 


irs of spectaclesin cache against an emer- 
these few items constitute what is 
he whole objective 
of the editor of * The 
- newest article of furniture 

he list hey replat ed, tl four 
another pair of unknown antiq- 
obtained by Eugene 
, and now occupying, alongside of Mr. 


equipment 


Sun.” ‘The shears 


| iIree or 
. 
years ago, 


4 besought and 
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Gladstone's axe, the place of honor in that 
poet’s celebrated collection of edged instru- 
ments. 

For thenon-essentials, the little trapezoid- 
shaped room contains a third table, holding 
a file of the newspaper fora few weeks back, 
anda heap of new books which have passe d 
review ; an iron umbrella rack ; on the floor 
a cheap Turkish rug ; and a lounge covered 
with horse-hide, upon which Mr. Dana de- 
scends for a five minutes’ nap perhaps five 
times a year. The adornments of the room 
are mostly and insignificant, 
\ges ago somebody presented to Mr. Dana, 
with symbolic intent, a large stuffed owl. 
The bird of wisdom remains by inertia on 
top of the revolving book-case, just as it 
would have remained there had it been a 
stuffed cat or a statuette of Folly. Unno- 
ticed and probably long ago forgotten by 
its proprietor, the owl solemnly boxes the 


accidental 


compass as Mr. Dana swings the case, reach- 
ing in quick succession for his Bible, his 
Portuguese dictionary, his compendium of 
botanical terms, or his copy of the Demo- 
cratic National Platform of 1892. On the 
mantelpiece is an ugly, feather-haired little 
totem figure from Alaska, which likewise 
keeps its place solely by possession. It 
stands between a photograph of Chester A. 
Arthur, whom Mr. Dana liked and admired 
as a manof the world, and the japanned cal- 
endar case which has shown him the time of 
year for the last quarter of a century. A 
dingy chromo-lithograph of Prince von Bis- 
marck shoulder with 
George, the Count Joannes. 

The same mingling of sentiment and pure 
accident marks the rest of Mr. Dana’s pict- 
ure gallery. There isa large and excellent 
photograph of Horace Greeley, who is held 
in half-affectionate, half-humorous remem- 
brance by his old associate in the manage 
ment of “ The Tribune.” Another is of the 
late Justice Blatchford of the United States 
Supreme Court; it is the strong face of the 
fearless judge whose decision from the Fed- 
eral bench in New York twenty years ago 
blocked the attempt to drag Mr. Dana be- 
fore a servile little court in Washington, to 
be tried without a jury on a charge of crim- 
inal libel, at the time when “ The Sun ” was 
demolishing the District ring. Over the 
mantel is Abraham Lincoln. There are pict- 
ures of the four Harper brothers and of the 
five Appletons. Andrew Jackson is there 
twice, once in black and white, once in vivid 
An inexpensive Thomas Jefferson 
faces the livelier Jackson. A framed diplo- 
ma certifies that Mr. Dana was one of sev- 
eral gentlemen who presented to the State 


stands shoulder to 


colors. 
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a portrait in oils of Samuel J. Tilden. On 
different sides of the room are William ‘1 
Coleman, the organizer of the San Fran- 
Cisco Vigilantes, and a crude colored print 
of the Haifa colony at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, in Syria. 
singular collection is a photograph of a tal 


Strangest of all in this 


lank, and superior-looking New England 
g 

Connecticut concern engaged in the manu- 

facture of spool cotton. For a good many 

years the most available wall space in Mr. 


mill girl,issued as an advertisement by some 


Dana’s office was occupied by a huge paste- 
board chart, showing elaborately, in deadly 
parallel columns, the differences in the laws 
of the several States of the Union respecting 
divorce. It was put there, and it remained 
there, serving no earthly purpose except to 
illustrate the editor’s indifference as to his 
immediate surroundings, until it disappeared 
as mysteriously as it had come. Mr. Dana's 
divorce chart may have been stolen, but 
Superintendent Byrnes was not consulted. 

Thus far in deference to Mr. McClure’s re- 
spect for objective detail, as throwing light 
on character. After this hasty but approxi- 
mately complete catalogue, it is needless to 
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remark that the scheme of decoration car- 
ried out in the workroom of the foremost 
personage and most interesting figure in 
American journalism would indicate to no- 
body that the occupant of the room knew 
Manet from Mone 
from Gubbio. 
From the windows of his room in the 
dwarf ‘* Sun” Building, the old ‘Tammany 
Hall in Park Row, Mr. Dana can look out 
and up to the sky-high edifices built all 
around him by his esteemed contemporaries 
during recent years. He is perfectly con- 
tent to work on, as he has worked in this 


' 
1) 
! 

»f 
t 


, or old Persian lustre 


same block between spruce Street and 
Frankfort almost continuously since Feb 
ruary, 1846, in the old-fashioned way, as far 
as externals are concerned The absence 
of ostentation that distinguishes his profes- 
sional methods and habits extends to the 
whole establishment. While the “Sun” 
Building, as a workshop, lacks no modern 
appliance or mechanical improvement that 
contributes to the production ot a great 
daily newspaper, there are few journals less 


impressively housed, even in the smaller 
cities of the United States. 
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INro the corner room described, there 


swings nearly every morning in the year 
i man or seventy-five, looking hiiteen years 
ye oe irgely built, square-framed, with 
i step as firm as a sea captain’s; vigor- 
sometimes to abruptness, in his bodily 
ements, but deliberate and gentle in his 
speech: dressed always in such a way that 
s clothes seem to belong to him and not 
he to them; with strong brown hands 
er large, which do not tremble as they 
DOOK OF paper; and a countenance, 

fa ir to most Americans through por- 
ts or caricatures, whose marked feat 

¢ e caricaturists distort in various 
\ nsical ways without ever succeeding in 
iking the face seem either ridiculous or 
enoble. Mr. Dana’s full beard is trimmed 
re closely than in former years It 


ks as snow white only by courtesy; the 
ist strongholds of the pigment are not 
vet conquered 


(he impression which Mr. Dana makes 


those who come to contact with him 


ers allv, for the first time or the fortieth, 
s that of vigorous and sympathetic good 
v _ both desirous and « ipable of pleasing. 


He is frank and engaging in conversat! 
na 


SCS y 

ind the wonderful range of his intellectual 
terests makes him equally ready to learn 
or to communicate. Men who seek him 
nerely to measure their wits against his 
for a purpose, often go away charmed with 
their reception and well satisfied with re- 
ts until they begin to reckon at a dis- 
tance what has actually been accomplished 


by the interview. If shrewd kindness 
beams on the stranger through one of the 
two lenses of his gold-bowed spectacles, 


d shrewdness is alert behind the othe 
iss He has learned how to say No 
and even to say it in ital- 
cs; but he has never learned how to say 


an inconsiderate thing. 


\ very observant Frenchman once re- 
irked about Mr. Dana: “ Heis oneof the 
few men over sixty I have known who re- 
nember the way to blush. The only times 
I have seen Mr. Dana blush have been 
en something discourteous was said or 
e in his presence, too trivial to call for 
*buke.”’ 
he physical vitality which has served 
Mr. Dana so well through life that he has 
never experienced a single hour of serious 
ness, and which brings him to his desk 
now at seventy-five with as keen a joy for 
the day’s work and the day’s fun as that of 
any youth under his command, ts the most 
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obvious and the least important factor. It 
accounts, perhaps, for the occasional blush 


which the French gentleman noted, forthe 
heartiness of his hand-grasp, and in a meas- 
eral cheerfulness of the view 


ure for the ge Tr 
ikes of life: but inveterate 


he habitually t: 
health is by no means a possession peculiar 


to the editor of “The Sun.” Nor is the 


analysis which goes into the questions of 
a man’s diet and hours of sleep, in order to 
ascertain the secret of his genius, likely t 
be rewarding inits results. Mr. Dana uses 
no tobacco, b t that 1s not the reas why 
he is superior to petulance al d never frets 


himself under any circumstances, whatevet 
his mood He knows w e, and respects 

and himself; but that is not the reason 
why he knows at a glance good poetry 
from bad, even if the good be disguised 


n cramped handwriting and words mis- 
] 
4 


spe led, while the bad ts « ; 
raphy beautif so see. He preters the 


mushroom to mush and milk, being both a 
connoisseur and a cultivator of the formet 


but that isnot the reason why, as a journal- 
ist, his perception of the interesting, the 
inexpected, the refreshi gy, has not been 
dulled by fifty years’ exercise First, a 


natural, God-given faculty for the acqulsi- 
tion, the discrimination, and the dissemina- 
tion of facts and ideas: second VY. a life 


uncommonly rich and varied in its ac 


quaintan e with men al d Its Cx] erience ot 


affairs: these are the lines of Inquiry to be 


pursued by any one who is curious for al 
explanation of the success of Mr. Dana’s 
career, and the incalculable influence of 
his mind upon the general progress and 
special methods of American journalism 
during the long period of his activity in 


that profession, 

Mr. Dana was born with a voracious 
intellectual appetite, which has remained 
healthy and insatiate all of his life. He 
shrinks at nothing short of actual dulness, 
or literary deformity so marked as to be 
repulsive He is a tireless reader of books, 
magazines, and journalsin many languages. 
Whether print or manuscript comes under 
his eves, he takes in the ideas seemingly by 
whole paragraphs, rather than by words, 
lines, or even sentences. Unlike most other 
very rapid readers that 1 have known, he 
does not merely sample the page or the 
chapter or the book A glance through 

in¢ if 


his glasses seems to establish a circuit 


which at once puts his brain in possession 
not only of the essential facts, but also of 
any refinement of style that may be there, 
or any novel or felicitous verbal formula, 
no matter how inconspicuous. When he 
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closes the book or throws aside the news- 
paper, the probability is small that he 
missed anything worth having. This pro- 
cess of acquisition has been going on with- 


1as 


out a break and with constantly increasing 
speed ever since his early boyhood. It ts 
supported by a memory which selects with 
discrimination and then retains with ten- 
acity. 


IIT. 


Mr. DANA was two years old when he left 
the town of his birth, Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire. His childhood was spent at Gaines, 
on the Erie Canal, in Orleans County, New 
York Buffalo, and at Guildhall, 
Vermont One of his earliest recollections 
running 
the age of three, and going down to the 
lake to see the first steamboat 
He got himself very muddy, and on his re- 
turn his mother tied him to the well-post 
with her 


At Gaines he attended the district school 


state, in 


is of away from home in Buffalo at 


come In, 


garter. 
during two winter sessions, and picked up 
what he could find, openly or by stratagem, 
in the limited literature within his reach. 
“ The first book I remember reading,” he 
Miss Porter’s ‘Thaddeus of 

That romance made an extraor- 
dinary my mind. I must 
have been five years old, certainly not more 
than six. ‘ Thaddeus’ was not considered 
as a suitable book for me; it was kept 


Says, “Was 
Warsaw.’ 


Impression on 
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stowed away in a drawer of my mother’s 
bureau. I discovered it there, and read it 
on foot from beginning to end in short in- 
stallments, standing over the open book in 
the open drawer, crying hard at the pathetic 
passages, but always ready to the 
drawer to and runif I heard anybody com- 
ing. It seemed to me to be a great story.” 

lhe favorite books of Mr. Dana’s boy- 


push 


hood were “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and, later, “ Ivanhoe.” He 
read them over and over again until he 
almost knew them by heart. When he was 


eleven he returned to Buffalo to be a clerk 


in his uncle’s dry goods and notions store 


“at selling 


“| was pretty good,” he says, 

stuff, and quick at figures and in making 
For seven ye 

occupying his scant leisure 

reading, but touching school 

books until he was almost His 

uncle failed in business in 1837, and the 


he clerked it 


with 


change.” ars : 
miscella- 
neous no 


nineteen, 


future of Mr. Dana’s mercantile career be- 
He remained in Buffalo for 
two years longer, helping to settle up the 
affairs of the establishment, and meanwhile 


came ¢ louded. 


preparing himself for college. ‘I was just 
about nineteen when I tackled the Latin 
grammar and musa, mus@,muse,musam. | 
found the utmost difficulty in remembering 
the paradigms. Nothing but the steadiest 
determination kept my nose to that book.” 

Two winter terms in a district 
school and two years in college consti 


country 
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Dante in the original in 1862, taking it up 
for the benefit of his eldest daughter, and 
afterward accompanying his other children 
in turn through the incomparable poem. 


His Dante classes have included some very 


distinguished men, and have 


great pleasure Mr. Dana's st d 
has been almost continuous for thirty years. 
He has accumulated an extensive and valu- 
able Dante library. One could scarcely 
quote a line inthe “* Divine Comedy ” which 
Mr. Dana would not immediately place 
When the editor of “* The Sun” met Pope 
Leo XIII. a few years ago in the Vatican 
Palace, two most accomplished Dante schol- 
ars Came together, and they exchar ved 
ideas on doubtful readings upon equal 


terms and with mutual satisfaction. 


go Harvard the need of out- 
of-door life and the prospect of intellectual 
companionship, at a time when books were 
forbidden to m by the or sts, turned Mr. 


Dana to the Brook Farm Association for 
Agriculture and Education, then recently 
t in West Roxbury In that re- 


markable attempt to combine high deals 


i 

] ] 

cs ablishe | 
1 





of thought and conduct with the manipula- 
tion of fertilizers and the cultivation of 
vegetables, Mr. Dana was associated with 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, Margaret ] ler 


g . 
George Will im 4 rtis, \ Bro — \ cott, 
William Henry Channing, George and So- 
phia Ripley, and others. ‘Theodore Parker, 


as pastor of the Unitarian Church in West 


Roxbury, was in close touch with the com- 


munity. Mr. Dana’s share in the division 


of labor was the management of the fruit 


department. 


Che history of the Brook Farm ex 


Le 

I 
ment, notable because of its relation to the 
intellectual movement in New England at 
} ] tor } 
that time, as well as for the distinction sub 


sequently attained by most of those who 
held hoes or milked cows in its service, is 
not likely to be written by any one directly 
informed. Nearly a of the Associates 


have passed away without recording the 

reminiscences of Brook Farm. Hawthorne's 
tale is avowedly a fancif picture In the 
preface to the “ Blithedale Romance r 


appealed to Mr. Dana to preserve for the 
public both the outward narrative and the 
inner truth and spirit of the whole affa 

That was in 18s2; there has been no 
sponse yet, and I do not think Mr. Dana 
will ever find time to chronicle Brook Farm 
A gentleman now living in the West, who as 
a boy was placed by his parents ul der the 








Pe 
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of the 
once told me that 


tutelage 


s 


munity, 


philosophers of the com 
he remembered 
\ Dana as the sole person connected with the 
. enterprise who showed any real talent for 
farming, or manifested much practical saga- 
city in affairs generally. 

In one way Brook Farm determined Mr. 
Dana's career; for while a member of that 





* 

{ ’ 
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celebrated community he had a part in the 
management of a publication called “ The 


social reform, 


Harbinger,” devoted 
transcendental phi 
1544, 


‘rmitted 


to 
losophy, and general lit- 
erature. In when the condition of his 
to go to work tn 
d a place under Elizur 


Boston 


evesight pe him 
earnest, he obtaine 
Wright on “ The 
daily 


hfty years a 


Chronotype,” a 
and from that time, 
his connection with daily 


newspa] just 
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journalism has been unbroken, except dur- 

ing the period of the Civil War 
Elizur Wright, better remembered 

ton asan y thanasa 


n Bos- 
insurance actual news- 
paper editor, used to tell one story about 
the youth whom he hired to help him run 
“ The Chronotype ” It was an orthodox 
newspaper, and a great favorite with the 


~ 


AT DOs 


RIS, 


Congre: rs of Massachusetts 


Ss » * ese 
and the adjoining states, Mr. Wi oht went 
away for a few davs, leaving his assistant 
in control. “ During my absence,” said 


Wright,“ “The Chronotype’came out mighty 
strong editorially as 


; + } ae P 
Oo; 


LITISL Ie 0) f Sto 


ishment of the subscribers and the conster 


nation of the responsible editor. Whe 
I got back I was obliged to write a pel 
sonal letter to every Congregational min- 
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ister in the State, and to many deacons, 
explaining that the paper had been left 

charge of a young man without mel- 
iow journalistic experience. Dana always 
had a weakness for giving people with 
fixed convictions something new to think 
ibout.”” 

“On * The Chronotype,’” says Mr. Dana 
himself, “I wrote editorials on all sorts of 
subjects, read the exchanges, edited the 
news, did almost everything, and drew five 
dollars a week. Then I left Boston to 
better myself, and came on to New York, 
where ‘The Tribune’ gave me ten dollars 

city editor. That was in February, 
the autumn I struck, and 
Greeley made it fourteen dollars. So it 
went on until the French Revolution of 
15406, I went to Greeley and told him I 
wanted to go to Europe for the newspaper. 
He said: ‘ Dana, that’s no use. You don’t 
know anything about European matters. 
You would have to get your education be- 
fore your correspondence was worth your 
expenses.’ Then I asked him how much 
he would pay me fora lettera week. ‘Ten 
‘he said. I went across and wrote 
one letter a week to ‘The Tribune * for ten : 
one to McMichael’s Philadelphia ‘ North 
\merican’ for ten: oneto ‘ The Commercial 
\dvertiser’ in New York for ten; and to 
‘The Harbinger’ and ‘The Chronotype’ one 
apiece for five. That gave me forty dollars 
a week for five letters, until ‘ The Chrono- 
type’ went up, and then I had thirty-five. 
On this I lived in Europe eight months, 
went everywhere, saw plenty of revolu- 
tions, supported myself there and my fam- 
ily. here in New York, and came home 
only sixty-three dollars out for the whole 
trip.” Mr. Dana had married, in 1846, 
Miss Eunice Macdaniel, who then lived in 
Walker Street, New York. 

‘On returning from Europe,” Mr. Dana 
went on, continuing the narrative of his 


dollars, 


early journalism in the financial aspect 
personal to himself, “1 went back to ‘ The 


l'ribune’ at twenty dollars a week. ‘That 
and twenty-five dollars were the figures for 
a long time: in fact, until another news- 
paper offered me one hundred. I went to 


The Tribune’ people and told them I 
couldn't afford to stay at twenty-five. 
hey reminded me gently that Mr. Greeley 
drew only fifty dollars; it clearly wouldn't 
do for me to get more than he had. So 
they gave me fifty, the same as Horace 
had, and that was the highest salary I ever 
received on ‘The Tribune.’ I worked for 
fifty until I went into the War Department 
with Stanton,” 


ws 


In the “Tribune” establishment, dur- 
ing the exciting ten years that prepared 
for and ushered in the Civil War, Mr. Dana 
supplied the journalistic qualities which 
Mr. Greeley lacked. Every newspaper 
man understands that while Horace Gree- 
ley was a great genius, with a power of 
writing that drove thought home with a 
force and a piquancy unsurpassed, he was 
not a great editor in the proper sense of 
the word. Dana, with his wider range of 
intellectual interest, his more accurate 
sense of news perspective, his saner and 
steadier judgment of men and events, and 
his vastly superior executive ability, im- 
pressed his own personality upon the 
journal of which he was one of the pro- 
prietors, and more than nominally the 
managing editor. 

rhe brilliant staff which Mr. Greeley and 
Mr. Dana gathered around them during the 
long fight against the extension of slavery, 
and for the organization of that sentiment 
in the North which gave birth to the 
Republican party, included among other 
writers Bayard ‘Taylor, George Ripley, 
William Henry Fry, Richard Hildreth the 
historian, the Count Adam Gurowski, and 
James S. Pike. The private letters from 
Greeley and Dana published by Mr. Pike 
some years before his death, in a volume 
entitled “ First Blows of the Civil War,” 
and those letters of Greeley to Dana which 
have found their way into print, sketch the 
inner workings of the “ Tribune” office 
during this most interesting period. ‘The 
“ Tribune” men were dead in earnest, work- 
ing both for a great principle and for 
newspaper fortune. Greeley, uneven in 
temperament, is seen alternating between 
enthusiasm and despondency ; sometimes 
putting in the heaviest licks, sometimes 
dispirited almost to hopelessness in face 
of the South, and barassed by the cranks 
and impracticables at the North. “ At the 
outset,” writes the Hon. Henry Wilson in 
his “ Rise and Fall of the “Slave Power, 
“Mr. Greeley seemed disinclined to enter 
the contest. He told his associates that 
he would not restrain them, but, as for 
himself, he had no heart for the strife.” 

Dana, the central figure in the activity of 
the establishment, overflowing with vital- 
ity, enterprise, and pertinacious cheerful- 
ness, lived ten lives in the ten vears that 
carried him from thirty to forty. We see 
him prodding the sluggards and _ holding 
back the over-hasty ; taking the whole re- 
sponsibility on his shoulders during Gree- 
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ley’s protracted vacations in Europe; rush- 
ing off to the stump for some favorite Free 
Soil candidate 
chief’s tacit but 
public office ; arranging newspaper com- 
binations in New York, and sending “ The 
Weekly Tribune” up to two hundred and 
eighty thousand among the farmers of the 
Northern States " 


phase of politics, while keeping the paper 


laying plans to gratify his 
unconquerable desire for 


finding fun in every new 


straight on its course as the leading organ 
of anti-slavery sentiment, and working 
night and day with as serious a purpose as 
ever animated any journalist ; and in brief 
intervals of leisure running down to his 
family at Westport, and writing thence such 
descriptions of tranquil domesticity as this: 

“IT have been busy with my children, 
driving them about in old Bradley’s one- 
horse wagon, rowing and sailing with them 
on the bay and Sound, gathering shells 
on the shore with them, picking cherries, 
on the grass, gazing into the sky 
ribe about me. Who'd 
think of paying notes under such circum- 
stances? ‘There’s no delight like that in 
a pack of young children—of your own. 
Love is selfish, friendship is exacting, but 


lounging y 


with the whole 


this other affection givesall and asks noth- 
ing. rhe man who hasn’t half a dozen 
young children about him must have a 
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very mean conception of life. Besides, 
there ought always to be a baby in every 
house. A house without a baby is in- 
human,” 

It was during these crowded years just 
before the war that Mr. Dana found time 
to project and produc e, in connection with 
Mr. Ripley, the “ American Cy lopedia,” 
an undertaking that involved on his part 
an amount of editorial labor that would 
have seemed formidable to any other man. 
While this tremendous job was still in 
hand, he prepared and published the first 
edition of his ** Household Book of Poetry,” 
one of the best anthologies in existence, 
shaped by a catholic taste and a genuine 
love of poetry. Kew books have gone into 
more American homes, or counted more for 
sound education and continuing pleasure. 

In the last year of Mr. Dana's fifteen 
vears’ connection with “ The Tribune,” he 
made an unsuccessful effort to put Horace 
Greeley in the place wherein that sage 
fancied he would be most useful to his 
country ; that is to say, in-the Senate of 
the United States. ‘The most important 
consequence of the estrangement which 
had brought about the dissolution of the 
political firm of Seward, Weed and Greeley, 
had been the defeat of Seward at Chicago, 
and the nomination of Abraham Lincoln ; 
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and need be related here only so far as they 
illustrate the character of the man, or help 
to describe the perimeter of his many-sided 
experience 

Mr. Lincoln once defined one of Mr. 
Dana’s functions during the war period by 
styling him “the eyes of the Government 
at the front.”” For perhaps a third of the 
whole time between his appointment as 
\ssistant Secretary of War and the fall of 
Richmond, Mr. Dana represented the De 
partment at the scene of operations. He 
was with Grant before and behind and 
around Vicksburg for four months. He 
saw the Chattanooga campaign from be- 
ginning to end. He went with Sherman to 
the relief of Burnside in Knoxville. He 
was in the Wilderness, and at Spottsylvania, 
and everywhere with the army throughout 
the tremendous fighting in the spring of 
1864. He was with Sheridan in the Shen- 
andoah Valley in the autumn of that year 
and he travelled with Grant back to Wash- 


ington from Richmond, after the surrender 
of Lee and the death of the Confederacy. 
For months at a time he was at tl 

front, in the saddle, on the march, on the 
field when there was fighting, livin 


army headquarters as the official repre- 


sentative of the CIV auth tv, in close 
personal relations with the commanding 
generals, ! y posted as to their intendec 


movements and largest plans, and sending 
back to Wash neton, over Gene ral Eckert’s 
wires, daily, and often hourly, cle spat hes 
for the information of the Secretary of War 
and the President. Dana's reports to 
Stanton, when they were of importance, as 
they generally were, went straight to the 
White House as soon as they had been 


’ 1 fens | = 
transiated trom the ciphel! 


These des} atche s, d 


istinguished by com- 
mon sense, Ciear per eption, direct and 
fearless state ment, al d utter lack of re spec t 
for foolish or unnecessary routine, consti- 
tute what is unquestionably the most im- 
portant work of reporting ever done by any 
newspaper man. he same qualities which 
make Mr. Dana a great journalist, made 
him a consummate reporter of military 
events Lincoln saw from the first that he 


had committed no mistake in his choice of 


a pair of eves. He wanted, most of all 











» ie 
absolute truth of the situation—the broad 
lot 


truth freed from unessential details—as it 


appeared to a swift and accurate intelli- 


gence and a keen judge of human charac- 
ter. He got it, and more, in Dana's de- 
spatches and letters to Stanton. In the 
routine reports of the military service, 


tardy in arrival, and in construction ham- 
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pered by all of the conventions, the leaders 
and lesser officers upon whose personal 
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to rely 


relied, as it hasalways been his habit 


with full confidence upon the soundness 

















} uN 
F qualities depended, in the last analysis, the of his own electric intuitions. He repre- 
fate of the Union cause, figured merely as sented the facts about men and affairs at 
; names, with hardly more individuality the front precisely as he himself saw then 
than so mary algebraic symbols. In the without fear or favor, and without terr 
B Assistant Secretary’s reports the men in of precedent. His sole purpose at any 
3 the field jump into life in fromtwo to half time was to give the Government at Wash- 
a dozen lines of rapid portraiture. They ington the information of which it had 
f stood before Lincoln in his study in the need at that time. In the whirl and din 
‘ White House as if they were there in per- of the front he sometimes made mistakes 
q son, with all of their virtues and imperfec- of fact, and was qui k to correct thet 
tions. A few words of incidental charac- He misjudged men occasionally, and at 
terization, a half humorous reference to the earliest opportunity put them right 
some small incident, gave the President a again. He kept his head at times whe 
better understanding of the remote instru- camp sentiment and even headquarters 
ary 
| 
| 
DANA'S HOUSE 4 FR > x 
ments through which he was working to were in the delirium of false hope, 
, suppress the Rebellion than he could have the indigo depths of unnecessary discour- 
; derived by any other medium short of his agement. 
own personal observation of the men them- Upon the steadiness of Dana's g t 
selves Miles of the customary military re the justice of his observations, a1 the 
ports were worth less to Lincoln, for his singleness of his patriot se, Abra 
purposes, than half a dozen of Dana’s vivid ham Lincoln cameto depe morea ( 
. sentences a o the st two years of the wa It 
It is quite obvious that in most hands 1s impossible to ook over the Assista 
this would be a dangerous and misleading Secretary’s telegrams and letters f 
method of reporting military events. Few front, either those already | ted in the 
men in Mr. Dana’s place would have had voluminous collection of war documents 
the courage to disregard so entirely the issuing from the Government Press, « ( 
: conventional formulas of official communi- equally important papers that still belong 
cation; few men in Mr. Lincoln’s place to unpublished history, without wondering 
3 would have been so quick to recognize at the discernment shown in his early 
; and appreciate the value of the service. estimates cf leaders then almost unknow 
Mr. Dana treated his subject in the only at the sureness with which he distinguished 
way possible to his mind and pen. He the stuffed heroes from the real ones, recog 
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zed latent military genius, and detected 
the bogus article under no matter what 
iousness of pomp and circumstance; 
or at the extent to which his observations 
and suggestions from the field influenced 
the military policy of the Administration, 
and helped to determine the career of 
oe nerals, the achievements of armies, and 
the destiny of the national cause 

Krom the hundreds of character sketches 
swiftly drawn at first sight for the in- 
formation of Stanton and Lincoln, take, 


for example, this estimate of John A 


Logan, then not very conspicuous among 
the voluntee! generals tor the Western 
States: “This is a man of remarkable 
q ties and pecullar Character, Hero. 
{ brilliant, he is sometimes unsteady. 
wring his men with his own enthusiasm 

( tne tre d of dDattie, he 1s splend d ina 
s crash and commotion: but before it 

beg is he s do lott ot the esu tla dl ifte! 
tis ove he is fearful we may vet be beaten 


\ man of instinct, and not of reflection, 
ments are often absurd, but his extem- 
is are very apt to be right. 
Deficient in ed cation: defi lent, too, ina 
nice and elevated moral sense, he is full of 
ttachments and sincere animosi- 


generous 


ties On the whole, few can serve the 
cause of the country more effectively than 


he, and none will serve it more faithfully.” 


1 


Mentioning Sherman at the time when 
that commander’s name was scarcely known 


in the East, except f 
Vicksburg in the De 


Grant's success at that 


nothing but admiration 


s failure to take 
ember previous to 
point, Dana writes 


and praise: “ Sher- 


man tolerates no idlers. and finds some- 


thing for everybody | 


of Artillery [in the Fift 
Major Taylor, directed | 
present eve and qui k 


‘ 


cer of great value, altho 


general he might not | 


— 


» do The Chief 
eenth Corps statt], 
¥y Sherman's omni- 
dgment, 1s an ofm- 
- another 


ve worth so much, 


On the whole, General Sherman has a very 


small and a very effi 


eficiency comes mainly 


a sple ndid soldier he is 


Long afterwards, w 


about to start on his ma 
became Mr. Dana’s offici 


lat commander, vet \ 
his lack of one of the 


good ve neralship, Nal 


1 


mouth concerning his « 


ent staff, but the 
from him. What 


' 
Ne snerman Was 
" to the sea, it 
il duty to rebuke 
ind directly, for 
p ne qualities of 
lely, tightness of 


wh military plans 


Grant had been annoyed by the publica 


tion in certain Western 
thentic intelligence c 
intended movements. 
complained of this to 
that the leakage was 

ment, 


There was a pre 
and it proved that one 
masters was communicé 


newspapers ot au- 


mcerning Sherman s 


[he silent general 
Stanton, implying 
n the War Depart- 
ympt investigation, 
of Sherman's pay- 


iting to his friends 


the general’s plans as stated by Sherman 


himself. Stanton = got 
written by a member of 


hold of a letter 
Sherman's staff to 
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somebody in Washington, also giving full 
details of projects which it was better t! 
enemy should not know. 


“Tf Sherman cannot keep from telling 


his plans to paymasters,” wrote Stanton 
angrily to Grant, “and his staff are per- 
mitted to send them broadcast over the 
land, the Department cannot prevent their 
publication,” 

Dana thereupon politely notified Sher- 
man that correct information was escaping 
from headquarters at Atlanta and getting 
into the public prints ; and he received this 


cheerful, if somewhat irresponsible, reply 
“To Hon, C. A. Dana, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War: If indiscreet newspaper men 
publish information too near the truth, 
counteract its effect by publishing other 


~ 
t 
t 


paragraphs calculated to mislead the en- 


emy, such as, ‘Sherman’s army has been 
much reénforced lately, especially in the 
cavalry, and he will soon move by several 
columns in circuit, so as to catch Hood's 
army:’ or, ‘Sherman's destination is not 
Charleston, but Selma, where he will meet 
an army from the Gulf,’ ”’ 


VII. 


EARLY in September, 1864, Mr. Dana 
went to Rosecrans’s headquarters at Chat- 
tanooga to accompany the Army of the 
Cumberland in the great movement which 
was then expected to be the tinishing blow 
of the war. On his way down through 
lennessee he had a long interview with 
\ndrew Johnson on the political future of 
that almost reconquered State. When he 
reached headquarters at Stevens’s Gap, 
Rosecrans received him with proper cour- 
tesy, but at once began a long tirade against 
Stanton. 

“ General,” said Mr. Dana, “I am not 
here to report your opinion of Mr. Stan- 
ton. If there’s anything your army needs, 
or that you want done by the Department, 
tell me, and you shall have it.”’ 

The Assistant Secretary had not been 
many weeks with this estimable gentle- 
man. but most unfortunate soldier, before 
he saw clearly that what the army needed 
above all things was another commander. 
The disastrous day of Chickamauga came, 
with its casualty list on the Union side 
of sixteen hundred killed, nine thousand 
wounded, and five thousand prisoners or 
missing, and its blunder of generalship ren- 
dering useless this awful sacrifice. Dana 
witnessed the rout of Sheridan’s and Da- 
vis’s divisions, and was swept off that part 
of the field in the panic which seemed 
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like another Bull Run The first news 
which he sends to Stanton and Lincoln is 
disheartening, but he is able to modify it 
a few hours later, when he gets from Gen- 
eral Garfield the story of Thomas's heroic 
stand at the left of the long line. Rose- 
crans withdraws the entire army into Chat 
tanooga, and begins to waver between 
plans for resistance and plans for further 
and final retreat. He follows up the great 
blunder of the Chickamauga day with the 
almost equally expensive mistake of with- 
drawing the Union forces which held Look- 
out Mountain, and abandoning 


— 


that posi- 
tion to Bragg’s army. 

This much of history is necessary in 
order to understand the full significance 
of Mr. Dana’s despatch to Stanton on Sep- 
tember 24th, two days after the retreat into 
Chattanooga, recommending the removal 
of Rosecrans and the substitution of ““some 
Western general of high rank and great 
prestige, like Grant.”’ 

Six days later, after a long and frank talk 
with Garfield, then Rosecrans's chief. of 
staff, Mr. Dana 
recommendation that Rosecrans should bi 


repeated urgently his 


removed ; and he suggested that Thomas, 


“the rock of Chickamauga,” be put in 
command. “ He is certainly,” wrote Dana, 
“an officer of the very highest qualities, 


soldierly and personal.” 
An incident very creditable to ‘Thomas 


then occurred On the strength of the 
camp gossip, Brigadier-General Rousseau, 
who was briefly described by Dana to 
Stanton as a person “regarded throughout 


this army as an ass of eminent gifts 
went on his own account to Thomas, and 
informed him that the War Department 
was inquiring how the army would like to 


have him in the chief command. 


thomas 
at once sent a confidential friend to Dana 
to say that while ready to answer any 
other « all to duty, he « ould not consent to 
become the successor of Rose¢ rans, because 
he would not do anything to countenance 
the suspicion that he had intrigued agains 
his commander. 

Meanwhile, with Thomas holding to this 
attitude on the question of his own pro- 
motion, affairs at Chattanooga went from 
lhe army had lost both 
confidence in its commander and _ spirit 
for the work ahead. \t headquarters 


incapacity ruled, with fluctuating designs, 


bad to worse. 


fussiness over details, procrastination on 
frivolous pretexts, and seeming indifference 
to the perils that were gathering about the 
army as the autumn grew older. Dana 


telegraphed again on October 12: 
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ive never seen a public man pos 


sessing talent with ess administrative 
ve ess steadiness ind clearness 1! 
thie t o iter pract il incapacity 
(renera St ins. He is invention, 
| wiedye but he has no 
¢ a ( W ind » concentration of 
pose His n d scatters; there is no 
ste! the sé of his b S\ days and 
restiess nights; no courage against ndivid- 
s composition; and, with great 
eot e isa feeble commander 
He is « scient s and honest, just as he 
el S d disputatious;: always with 
stray ve Or Cc ce, and an overween ng 
Ss for the approbation of his personal 
friends and the public outside I consider 
the army t be very nsafe in his hands, 
but ow of no man except Thomas who 
cr d now be safely put in his p ice,” 
l¢ 


lhe Ser ( S We known. \ week lat 


to Chattanooga the next day in company 
with General Grant; the train narrowly 
escaping wreck on a high embankment, 
where a i | e had been planted on 
the track by rebel svmpathizers for the 
destt tiol ol the [ oO commander 
lwo days late Rosecrans had been prac- 
tically superseded by both Grant and 
| nas, t gh a military reorganization 
Whi the { mer took the command of 
the n tary departments of the Tennessee, 
Ohi ind Cumbe ind, and the latter the 
con ind of the old Army of the Cumber 
i creased by the addition of the 
Kleve ind ‘Twelfth Corps Then fol 
owed the splendid actions around Chat- 
tanooga, Or hard Knob, Lookout Mountai 4 
Missionary Ridge, with their momentous 
results Mr. Dana saw the storming of 
e Ridge, perhaps the most olor ous and 
resque exploit of the whole war He 
teleg iphed to Stanton 


‘Glorv to God! the dav is decisively 


ours, Missionary Ridge has just been 
carried by a magnificent charge of ‘TThomas’s 

ps, and the rebels routed.” (nd after- 
wards: “ The storming of the Ridge was 


e of the greatest miracles in military 


history No man who climbs the ascent 
by any of the roads that wind along its 
front Ca believe that eighteen thousand 
men were moved up its broken and crum- 
bling face, unless it was his fortune to 
witness the deed It seems as awful as 
a visible interposition of God Neither 
Grant nor Thomas intended it. Their 


orders were to carry the rifle-pits along the 
base of the R dae and capture their occu- 


ints; but, when this was done, the unac- 
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countable spirit of the troops bore them 
bodily up these impracticable steeps, over 


the bristling rifle-pits on the crest and the 
thirty cannon enfilading every gully. ‘The 


~! 


order to storm appears to have been given 
simultaneously by Generals Sheridan and 
Wood, because the men were not to be 
held back, dangerous as the attempt ap- 
peared to military prudence. Besides, the 
generals had caught the inspiration of the 
men, and were themselves ready to under- 
take impossibi ties,” 

In the middle of December Mr. Dana 
went back to Washington, at Grant’s 


request, to explain that general's wishes in 


~ 


regard to the winter campaign. 


VIII. 


Mr. Dana’s relations with Grant, from 
his first acquaintance with him at Vicks- 
burg until the end of the war, were of a 
peculiarly interesting character Chere is 
no doubt that Grant’s military and 
age when Dana 


personal 
fortunes were atacritical s 
went down to Vicksburg from the War 
Department early in the spring of 1863 
The long delay in capturing the rebel 
g g 
stronghold had started up all the grumblers 
and growlers at the North. Amazing reports 
were current, and generally credited, as to 
personal habits which unfitted the general 
for high or continuous responsibility. 
McClernand hoped to regain the command 
} 


of the expedition, and it was notorious that 


he and his friends were intriguing against 


g 
Grant. Other enemies were raising a 
clamor in the newspapers, and demanding 
Grant’s remova General Sherman has 


testified that at this time even Mr. Lincoln 
and General Halleck seemed to be losing 
confidence in Grant His local successes 
had been brilliant, but the true measure of 
his military ability and his capacity for 
larger enterprises were as yet unknown 
quantities. Mr. Dana’s firm belief in 
Grant’s stayin 


yr powers and certain future 
usefulness to the country, was based on 


close and accurate observation of his 
character. His letters and « 
Vicksburg, urging the retention of the 
general as strongly as he afterwards urged 


lespatches from 


the removal of Rosecrans, for the sake of 
the Union cause, effectually silenced 
Grant's enemies at Washington, and un- 
questionably deterred the Administration 
from a colossal mistake which, as every- 


body can now see, would have changed 
the whole course of history 

The Assistant Secretary was in camp 
with Grant frequently during the rest of 
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the war. The general liked to have Dana 
at headquarters, and that was likewise the 
case with the other commanders with whom 
his missions to the front brought him in- 
to personal association. Whatever there 
might be of military jealousy of civilian 
supervision, yielded to the charm of his 
companionship and the tact with which he 
performed his delicate duties. ‘The com- 


manders quickly discovered that he was 
not i 


there )} any sense as a watch over, or 


check upon, their operations, but to help 
them along with all of the aid the Depart- 
ment and the Administration could render. 
The generals were invariably Mr. Dana's 
friends. 

When the fighting began in the Wilder- 
ness, in May, 1504, the bloodiest month of 
the whole war, Dana was summoned to the 


War Department late one 


night, when he 
Was al a party. He hurried over to the 
Department in his’ evening dress. ‘The 


with Stanton 


“* Dana,’ 


said Mr. Lincoln, “ you know 


we have been in the dark for two days 
e Grant moved. We are very much 
troubled, and have concluded to send you 
How soon can you start ?”’ 


down there. 
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“Tn half an hour,” replied Dana. 
In about that time he had an engine 
fired up at Alexandria, a cavalry escort 
awaiting him there, and with his own horse 
was aboard the train at Maryland Avenue 
that was to take him to Alexandria. His 
only baggage was a toothbrush. He was 
just starting, when an orderly galloped 
with word that the President wished to see 
him. Dana rode back to the Department 
in hot haste. Mr. Lincoln was sitting in 
the same place. 

“Well, Dana,” said he, looking up, 
since you went away I’ve been thinking 
about it. I don’t like to send you down 
there.” 

‘““Why not, Mr. President ?” asked Dana, 
a little surprised. 

“Vou can't tell,” continued the Presi- 
dent, “just where Lee is, or what he 
is doing; and Jeb Stuart is rampaging 
around pretty lively in between the Rappa- 
hannock and the Rapidan. It’s a consid- 
erable risk, and I don’t like to expose you 
to it.” 

“Mr. President,” said Dana, “I have a 
cavalry guard ready and a good horse my- 
self. If it comes to the worst, we are 
equipped to run. It’s getting late, and I 
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lown to the Rappahannock 

I t k | wt. 

Dana i the President, 
K l¢ 1 his eyes, “if you 


[ rather wish you would. 
ess yo “gs 

e scene of action on May 
redoubtab ‘ 


» was mortally wounded 


in engagement with 

Dana saw a oft the 

ext two hs, and rode 
the James and to the front 
From Ce | Harbor, on 
telegraphs to Stanton that 
despatches render un- 

ent o extended despatches 
Read cont ously, these 
t es of Mr. Dana’s afford a 
it tremendous campaign 
- d color 


Wa Department, as_ for- 
ldana the day before the 


tersburg : ‘“* General Grant 
ou would send him five 
sand dollars in Confederate 


a cavalry expedition in 


rs to pay for every- 

tious raid con- 
this financial ar- ts } >< 

as probably the 
— 

, led by General 


yn Wilson, which 


dentally in Dana’s 
fortnight later, a 
f General Meade. 
e ot the youngest, 


oft the ‘best and 


Union 


distinguished himself in a 
s besides his capture of lef 


‘taking the 


‘Ss 


statement for tri th, reads 


al den inds an explanation. 


denies the charge of rob- 
1 churches, and hopes that 
ready to condemn his 
e its operations have ex- 
i the enemy. 

f Lincoln, on his visit to 
“The President 


just 


ne, 1504 


about noon, and has 
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returned 
Petersburg. 

1 the 
under General Hinks, which so greatly dis- 


from visiting the lines before 


\s he came back, he 
division of ¢ 


passed 


olored 


throug troops 


tinguished itself on Wednesday last. ‘They 
were drawn up in double lines on ea 
side of the road, and welcomed him w 

hearty shouts. It was a memorable thing 


to behold the President, whose fortune it 


is to represent the principles of emancipa 


tion, passing bare-headed through the e1 


ranks of those negroes armed to 
integrity of the American 


thusiasti 
defend the 
Nation,” 


IX. 


\r his desk in the War Department in 
Washington Mr. Dana was the same man 
as at his desk inthe “ ‘Tribune otfice o1 
inthe “Sun” office. The visitor, whatevet 


with a courteous 


tion, was listened to attentively and with 


’ 


his business, met recep- 


and then go 
answer. M1 


out any signs of undue haste, 
avery prompt and decisive 
Dana’s remarkable capacity for disposing 
of questions and of persons swiftly, justly 
and, in rightful cases, satisfac torily to the 
applicant, soon attracted Lincoln’s atten 


tion, and he made good use of it. It wa 














habit, during the last two be rawn S 
vears of his life, to send over fromthe White I been, I would have objected to the n 
House Assistant Secretary’s office all ing of sucha request. ‘The permiss 
sorts ol people, trom wal gyovernors to ve construed asa cense to make Ma rest 
soldiers’ sweethearts, bearing little cards once more the disloyalty, now complete 
1 3 1 ] 
ce this cowed in this city beg the sle 
fiend may e jet alone 
Ty . Stanton’s reply was a 
f ‘aie AP Pos? od lesson in common senst ( 
secretary sees 1 object 
Oy ; GA~fy Le QAS received and distributed t ¢ 
ea prisoners bv « { ( 
V ew és Ba wag) mittee, pre led o OW ( 
‘ 
+e receive a equa are he 
Ce, a: ee ee 
Line gay Uhanksg Bea 
" SieepiIng ¢ d siept the bette tO 
I & y being fed 
re Ow dGfr 
‘ X 
The Assistant Secretary's im Ss Mr. Dana's duties brought t ( 
functior ( no t Line | mt gave | SO } contact i d ofte timate 
employment to his energy He cond ed quaintance, Ww nearly every conspicus 
a good irt of the more importa ( cla igure of the pe re 1 ¢ ( nilitary t¢ 
correspondence of the Depa ne His With Stanton and with Linco ( ( St 
despatches to G tand other com inders his relatio were particularly ¢ S¢ 
ke them informed of whateve vas both of those remarkable men his me 
eCcessa Oo Ow t ¢ rroeress ot eve ts ( ri shes profo d id ) it and \ 
( side of the Ow! nmed ite fre | \t fection Between | neo i d La l ere 
( e time he ~ 1 the Northwe ing y Vas a bors t! comm i l ¢ 
( | tape W » WwW tne g ri Ss Of strong erceptio if the | ne ) | 
f e States tied ».at home tre Ss ( tv was lace g Stant ° r 
Gove ent _ , f on the vht of e Py 1, 

\t an ( rie ( . r elect of 1864 t the WW ey tment 
ifte ( ots of the ep ( t S va ow the ition’s verd ( |- 
i ss the Canadian ft tre H eives m tratio 1 sé t elle the 
re rts, se 5s orders, es ite ( ense strain ol ( DY rea C i | 
ad sts ve itte 1s i yme ot the onsense of P« ( V.N 
( S uUlsS of re ( | ..% de t id comme o oO es \ t 
nie Mr. Stanton’s absencs the Assis ~ etary and t the sece 

() ce s i iv ¢ ( e I it the extra ( \ ( ¢ 
general atte rt t ta Ll reve ( ( ssed Stant stene } 
ot M Dana’s decis s It i e He « ds ely ( dis 
, matte but the ( ent Ww see i wd ad il i \ set ( to 
am ff n tie CCE table f ) \ I t 
| ( Ladies’ Committee erformat t su 1 time 
! ( ed ti eC a i \l 1) i st SaW \} | ‘ 
d ( 1¢ the W le Live it te s 1v iti | He 
if the wo led Confede ite ¢ New York Republi = ( i ) ca 
feed then kewise M Dana ( ind Phe t¢ ew ss, a 
ora ed t seeing no grea the the Pre | t was ¢ t s ( S as 

LuSsé I turkey a 1 ¢ bye t ( Ne York ] ( \ i \ 

sauce. ‘Thereupon General Lew Wa ( ened dat ( ( 
Baltimore 
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Presently the door opened again, and the 


t 
| 
k et 
tte 
rv. 
{ t 
fa S 
is 
terday 
1 


irs afterwards Mr. Dana came 


Washington from Richmond with 


i ctoryv of the Union 
¢ ed the capita oO Ap 
e afte of the 14th he re 


| » Thompson was ex 

ssf og that town in dis 

s way from ( dato England 

3 | est \? the ebe ( nN 

but he sent Dana over to th 

ce ft see the Pre l¢ tabout 7 
S the tle set sf off < 

Ss ¢ sleeves. was g his large 
) " e said “what is it 


vy to arrest ‘Thompson, and 
t to be done 
wt “Tt k ft 
el int hand and 
) iway De r et I n 
S late \braham I ( i\ 
~ t t t hye 1 t { 
{ | {is | ‘ | 
\ 5 { tw 
e «ce | j tye 
ne t Sle He is 
‘ ly) 
It w ( el Pe é e of 
i ‘ 5 
iid é Pe 


velit r ips, DeV t he 5 

t | A \ t + { 

' } t+ | 
t ( \ Lit 

titeet ¢ 
S y ‘ er- 
- 4 S es 
f a century, He talks n 
¢ | 

( { ( alld) ~ 
the eriod. and has 

f t t 

S I ‘ » t } 

| tine r illed } ( 
i t c'{ I 
| Indeed most curious 
= ~ cs { i ‘ ' 
S " erformances Ss a 
i ot S ( iracte \\ 1 the 
se of ews erspective in the 
( yr ( ten oraneous S 
\ ~ r i litv ft ts 
r } : } ‘ ra 
c Ss, é S ( ed to regard 


rs back ol day before ves 
it least back of week before 


biy it is not natural that the 
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historical impulse and the journalistic in- 
stinct, each in the highest form, should 
coexist. But Mr. Dana is always glad to 
see his friends of the war time, and he 
some veteran whom he last 
met it may be at Milliken’s Bend, or Craw- 
fish Springs, or New Bethesda Meeting 


House, persists in addressing him as Gen- 


smiles W het 


eral Dana, a military title which ts not his 
by right. 


XI 


Chicago “ Repub- 
can” enterprise, in which Mr. Dana en- 
iged after the Civil War was over, isstill 


a mystery to those who know the man, but 


do not know the facts. Ihe active pro- 
n ( was a M Mack, and the concern 
was organized with a capital of five hun 
dred thousand dollars on paper Only a 


part of this, perhaps Sixty or 


eighty thousand dollars, was ever paid up, 
irge block of the stock being set aside 
as a bonus to induce some eminent man 


to become the editor Mack went to Mr. 
Dana soon after Lee's surrender, and 
rought the influence of the Hon. Lyman 


y 
lrumbull and others to bear in order to 
versuade him to accept the place Mr 
Dana went out to ¢ cag i vas we 
( ed with a banquet {) nis irt, and 
( tire pa t ot hist ( as ( cago er¢ 
vas complete tgnorance of the t e stale 
f the conce s finances Mack tried to 
build Ip a newspape witl t cash MM 
Dana took his stock, and became nominally 
editor-in-chief at ominal salary of seven 
tt sant 0 Le t sand ( irs, he 
oesn't rememb«e whit 0 a tive years 
eight years contrat \ Li¢ iter, 
Vine the emergencies ol ne ce cern come 
1)¢ ed an assessment, he paid his notes to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars in 
good fa He ot discover t ifter- 
vards tha S was the sole esponse to the 
assessment lhe business part of the es- 
tablishme got ia so bada way on account 
oft the ick of money, that, to disentangle 
self, Mr. Dana offered to re quish all 
f his stock, to release the company trom 
ts contract with him, qd to quit, for ten 
thousand di ars » cash That was paid 
to him, and he got out about square \ftes 
wards, bv advice tf counse he declined to 
pay the notes given by him at the time of 
the peculiar assessment already spoken of. 
Suit was brought against him, but after 
occu 


pying the Illinois courts for ten or a 
dozen vears, the case was dec ided In Mr. 
Dana’s favor Under such circumstances 


he was editor of the Chicago “ Republican” 


— 
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for about avear, and during that time it was 
a bright, spunky newspaper 

Then Mr. Dana came to New York, and 
ider conditions very different from those 
of the Chi ago unde rtaking, acquire dw 


his friends the old sun establishment 


which had been owned for thirty vears by 


the Beach family. He took possession of 
the property at the beginning of 1868, and 
soon afterwards moved into the little cornet 
room already described. From that time 
until this Mr. Dana has been the editor of 


1 1 } 


“The Sun” in the full sense of the word 


He Is, and always h is been, In Ss le ( ha ve 


The prosperity of “ The Sun,” its achieve- 


ments, and its position among the journals 


of the country, express Mr. Dana’s absolute 
severy department. But this 


control over it 


is not the story of a newspaper It is only 
a necessarily imperfect sketch of the man 
who edits that newspaper ; whose person- 
ality, however, perhaps to a greater extent 
‘T 


than in the case of any other conspicuous 


journalist, is identified with the newspaper 


he edits, 
XII. 


1 


WuHavt are Mr. Dana’s theories of journal- 
ism? At the bottom of my heart, | don’t 
believe he ever stopped to think ; that is 
to say, to formulate anything of the kind, 
apart from his general ideas of human in- 
terest, common sense, and the inborn know- 
how. He has always been much more con- 
cerned about the practical question of mak- 
ing for to-morrow morning a paper which 
its purchasers will be sure to read. Mr, 
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Dana has lectured more than once on jour- 
nalism, and his audiences and the readet 
of his pl blished remarks have bee de- 
lighted w th his presentation of the Ss lect 
but his expe ence Is too ripe a d SW 
dom far too ale tto attempt a code of spe- 
( c directions for the mak Y Of a gre 
newspaper Ihe i re of! i ews ¢ 
depe d first of a on the breadth of 
Ss editors sympathy with huma s 
ind the diversity of tl vs \ ( he 
takes i persona terest If he is ge ¢ 
Its qualities are Dis ; ind not ig that is 
him or that he ca Or h Is too ov d to 
go into its ephemera pages 

What Mr. Dana himself writes, in “ The 
Sun” or ¢ sewhere, has that indefinable 
piquant quality of style which holds yout 
nterest and makes you read on without 
conscious effort, instead of laboring on with 
admiration—the flavor that is in Charles 
Reade, but not in George Meredith o1 
George Eliot; in Sau Simon and Sainte 
Be ive, but not 1 Ruskin or Gibbe 
field strawberries, but not in Califo la 


peat hes 

When he was a very young man, Mr. 
Dana wrote poetry \mong 
contributions to periodical literature were 
from half a dozen to a dozen sonnets, us 
ally of sixteen ines, publishe d between 1841 
and 1844 in various numbers of “ The Dial,” 
the remarkable magazine which Margaret 
Fuller, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and George 
Ripley edited for the benefit of a small but 
group of menand women. “ ‘The 


Dial” was printed quarterly for about four 


earnest 









. Mr. D ell is impatie of wishy-wa vriting as of 

; ( vere | ( ‘ t He | ties ind ca be kind to 

' ( ( ris Pp ( h, } 1. but he ] tes sham ind this | itred 

| es Very seated the ot ct d of his na- 

| { I } s ( Ss, writte t ¢ s the key t mucn t has p ed 

f w the ime some observers of M Dana’s professiona 
( S career, 

\ i He ( ( LLeES } ~ d \ ( > 
fe Zz c ( t methods to those ( d S\ S 
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| ( even of systemati oves 
nt ' tion, than the “S office , 
i I i ( S wil his 
es I Ss eve cle 
Mr. D chief He is 
, s he ers ¢ ble his re ( 
f 
Stant l | ( Ce 
M HI Ss € es ( r irt of ( 
r eryv ¢ t r t es 
te ; { p , 
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H ( ( ery tor severe ( \lis \da Re S 
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\ 1H vet ence with Mr. Dana 
‘ ( es He g ( k and asked, 
ty f ‘ f chee \\ | I \ Lo-¢ 
ij \ ) ‘M 1) Oo wit oreat ! 4 
; 9 ess ‘| r ( ( ce ] 
1% 
Cs t t t oe \ ( ( 
I ess ¢ t H 
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: v smiles Wi Mr. D speak 
: ( send 1 to Mr, I t this matter, and if he 3 
| ( the s¢ te I t KS ft ( Cally dese es lO bvDe CIS 
¢ p ; ore | . ct ce y do it 
| 1) ( ( ( i | W cn W ad S we I yere ¢ ely 
t ¢ 4 _ { Vit Da > | { ¢ c¢ 
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est respe ) st gO W S be S¢ f é ¢ iIrposes One 
( Dulness innot stand. He is xyht, in the early times of * The Sun,” the 
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DANA 
itv editor rushed in from the outs ar room, 
“The Sun's ” editorial office then consisted 
of four rooms, all small, 

“Mr. Dana,” exclaimed the city edit 
there’s a man out there with a cocked 
‘evolver. He is very much excited. He 
nsists on seeing the editor-in-chief. 


Is he very mut h exe ited ds repl ed Mr 


Dana, turning back to his pile Of proots 
“Tf you think it worth the space, ask Amos 
Cummings if he will kindly see the gentle- 
man and write him up,” 

His dgment of the merits of es 
submitted to him is, to an extent irely 
equall« l dependent of the write s t¢ 
iry reputation famous name Is ) Dass- 
port to his admiration I think that M 
Dan ti wou d WW XC sper tl \ de« i 
oO even “ Noth gy in t! on a scrap of 
papel ind fold the same are dama l 
S( tt mn \I (; idst ne p 0 d ey t did 
ot seem useful to him, with as little hes 
tat sa ssa poem on “spring from 
i schoolma’‘am in the backwoods of Maine 
or (st vla. If he were pre] diced either 
way, it would be in favor of the nknown 
schoolma’am struggling to find an outlet 
for er poetic sentiment. It is a source of 
great sacisfaction to him to discove n 
out-of-the-way corners genius that has not 
be go ed, and to help it out of ob 
S( t s benevolent weakness has cost 
him, | the aggregate, thousands of hours 
ot va ble time spent in the perso il at 


tempt to make a poor thing presentable, 


ol mparting advice and kind but 
fran ticism to persons unknown to 
him. 


Once a clergyman of considerable emi- 





nence and sensational prociivity volu 

teered to write anonymously for “ The Sun.” 
His first article came. He had made the 
ama ob der of trying to adapt himself 
to Ww it he SuUDD sed to be the Worldly a d 
reckless tone proper to a Sunday news 
pape M Dana chuckled quietly as he 
Se the ma script back, indorsed 1 | r 
pe ( | >) s too dan ed wicked ! 

\ cler} the New York Post-Othce, s« 
eral years ago, copied out in his own h | 
writing the Rev. Edward Everett Hale's 
Ste The Man Without a Country,” and 
offered it to “* The Sun” as original matte 
for te dollars He had evidently found 
the story 1 a loose copy of the maga- 

e where t was first publis ed, and sup 
posed it to be forgotten literat ( some- 


body proposed to publish the mpostors 


hname 
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m ‘ 
close postage stamps 
XIII. 

Mr. DANA looks upon 
paper assomething more tl 
the worlds events, ora ve 
poraneous literature He 
sisted the mode tenden¢ 
the editorial page, o ) 
reflect on ot }) rise Or i 
> cle Stor 1) the i 
vers 

“The place of the new 
to a question 1 the Stat 
Public Instruction, “is lil 
it. It is incidental, not 
with Mr. Dana, as w 
who is influenced by | | 
the place of the edit p 
newspapel isessent a d 
dental. \ newspape rwitho 
pendent, aggressive co Vie 
inside and not outside of 
without the habit of utte 
ly, is easy enough to imag 
be a newspaper without M 

He does not tl k it me 
off every piece of news, o 
portant piece of news, with 
paragraph of comment 
dea of an editoria page 

“A man at the d ert 
else,” he said o ( day Oa 
nsists on giving vi his 
everything on earth, is a | 
newspaper.” 

He has no hard d { 
in the selection of t nes te 
ment You ca eve ( 
Mr. Dana w discuss, « 
will pass ¢ ver, t NOT 
mcination 1s always t 
rather than the abstra¢ 
novel, the fresh, the expe 
1 ( matte it -¢ U ( i 
Ove in art ea cd ( 

e Union,” in favor of « 
ket for Poetry,” or “ The \ 
or “ The S O' f | 
Engaged Co es SNO ( 
ing the latte vere the n 
p oduction, and seemed 
to be read wit! more 1 
people 

Ife has always believe 
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it, and say to themselves, ‘That is very 
kely so,’ and forget it If you keep on 
iying it, over and over again, even with 
ess felicity of expression, you'll hammer it 
nto their heads so firmly that they'll say, 
‘It zs so;’ and they'll remember forever it 
ic so.” . 

The characteristics of the man are in 
“The Sun.’ His broad sense of news 
interest, persistent, inquisitive, sympathetic, 
and appreciative in a thousand different 
directions, and as keen with respect to 

Pr ; 
“Pah 


a . 
ee 
DOSORIS BLUFF, OVERLO« 


small things as to great, shapes every part 
of the paper, and dominates every depart- 
ment. His editorial page is himself. It 
reflects his independence of thought, his 
self-reliance, his humor and philosophy, 


and his marked partiality, ethical consid- 


erations be ng equal, or nearly so, for the 
cause of the under dog in the fight. No 
matter how the crowd shouts, he follows 
his own judgment. He follows it un- 
hesitatingly, and without worrying about 


questions of expediency as affecting him- 
self. He is loyal beyond most men in his 
friendships, and positive, although less per- 
sistent, and rather impersonal, in his dis- 
likes. Nothing is more common than to 
hear him speaking kindly, and with just 
appreciation of their good qualities, of per- 
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sons whom he is supposed to regard with 
unconditional disapproval 

The strongest and steadiest impulse in 
Mr. Dana’s mind as an editor, is the Amer- 
ican sentiment. It lies deeper than his 
partisanship, and it shapes his politics. His 
political philosophy may be Jeffersonian in 
its conception of the functions and limita- 
tions of the Federal Government in ordi- 
nary times, but back of that are not only 
the patriotism that is natural to his tem- 
perament, but also that broader idea of the 


nation’s might and destiny which was 
bred in him by the events of the years 
when he was with Lincoln and Stanton, 
and with the armies in the field. 


XIV. 

THE revolution which his genius and in- 
vention have wrought in the methods of 
practical journalism in America during the 
past twenty-five years can be estimated 
only by newspaper makers His mind, 
always original, and unblunted and un- 
wearied at seventy-five, has been a prolific 
source of new ideas in the art of gathering, 


presenting, and discussing attractively the 


g 
news of the world. He is a radical and 
unterrified innovator, caring not a copper 
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for tradition or precedent when a change 
of method promises a real improvement. 
Restlessness like his, without his genius, 
discrimination, and honesty of purpose, 
scatters and loses itself in mere whimsicali- 
ties or pettinesses ; or else it deliberately 
degrades the newspaper upon which it is 
exercised. ‘To Mr. Dana’s personal inven- 
tion are due many, if not most, of the 
broad changes which within a quarter of a 
century have transformed journalism in 
thiscountry. From his individual percep- 
tion of the true philosophy of human in- 
terest, more than from any other single 
source, have come the now general repudi- 
ation of the old conventional standards of 
news importance ; the modern newspaper's 
appreciation of the news value of the senti- 
ment and humor of the daily life around 
us; the recognition of the principle that 
a small incident, interesting in itself and 
well told, may be worth a column's space, 
when a large dull fact is hardly worth a 
stickful’s ; the surprising extension of the 
daily newspaper’s province so as to cover 
every department of general literature, and 
to take in the world’s fancies and imagin- 
ings, as well as its actual events. The word 
has an entirely different signifi- 
cance from what it possessed twenty-five or 


“news’ 


thirty years ago under the ancient common 
law of journalism as derived from Eng- 
land; and in the production of this im- 
reatly in the interest of 
mankind and of the cheerfulness of daily 
life, it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
direct and indirect influence of Mr. Dana’s 
and widely sympathetic 


mense Change, g 


alert, scholarly, 
perceptions, 
lhe idea of the newspaper syndicate sys- 
tem, extensively and successfully applied 
during the past ten years, and with such 
marked effect upon the character of the 
miscellaneous literature furnished to the 


public through the daily press, originated 
with Mr. Dana. ‘The first story syndicated 
by him, if I am not mistaken, was ene by 
Mr. Bret Harte, in 1877 or 1878. Soon after 
that he purchased a number of short stories 
from some of the most eminent of living 
writers, “The Sun” sharing the expense 
and the right to publish the series with half 
a dozen selected journals in different parts 
of the United States. 
was a tale called “ Georgina’s Reasons,” by 
Mr. Henry James, Jr. A circumstance that 
seemed highly humorous to Mr. Dana, and 
particularly so in view of Mr. James’s fas- 
tidious ideas of literary form, was that one 
of the Western journals in the syndicate 
should have lent distinction to the narra- 


One of these stories 
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tive by means of the following scheme 
headlines in large, bold type: 


GEORGINA’S REASONS! 
HENRY JAMES’S LATEST STORY! 


A WOMAN WHO COMMITS BIGAMY AND 
ENFORCES SILENCE ON HER HUSBAND! 
rWO OTHER LIVES MADE MISERABLE BY HER 
HEARTLESS ACTION ! 


zs, 

Mr. Dana’s life outside of his work is 
his own property, and is to be touched here 
with reserve. From late in the autumn 
until early in the spring he occupies his 
town house at the northwest corner of Madi- 
son Avenue and Sixtieth Street. His sum 
mer home, Dosoris, two or three miles from 
the village of Glen Cove, is an island of 
about fifty acres, in the Sound, close to the 
Long Island shore, and connected therewith 
by a short bridge. ‘The estate gets its name 
from the circumstance that the island was 
once a wife’s dowry, dos uxoris, Mr. Dana 
bought the place soon after his return from 
Chicago to New York, and extended and 
modernized the interior of the homely, com- 
fortable mansion, which is just visible, 
through the foliage, fromthe passing steam- 
boats in the Sound. One of the greatest en- 
joyments of his life has been found in the 
beautifying of Dosoris Island. Its trees and 
fruits and flowers are famous. Its proprie 
tor is an accomplished botanist, a zealous 
and scientific cultivator, and an artist who 
might have been a distinguished landscape 
gardener if he had not been a great editor. 
He has made Dosoris a wonderful and cele- 
brated arboretum ; but to most visitors it is 
first of all a lovely spot. 

An eminent painter who travelled in 
Cuba with Mr. Dana several years ago, 
was somewhat puzzled at the gratification 
which his companion manifested after a hot 
and tiresome excursion in the hills of the 
Vuelta Abajo. Hedid not learn the cause 
until dinner-time. Mr. Dana had satisfied 
himself by personal observation t 
pinus Eliott, or some other special pinus 
which had been troubling his mind, did 
He regarded the day 


t tt} 
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grow in that region, 
as a perfect success. 
Mr. Dana is fond of horses, of cattle, of 
dogs, even of pigs and feathered bipeds. 
He likes to have life, in all of its amiable 
forms, animal and vegetable, going on 
healthily and happily around him. 
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He IS a Compal ionable man, a 1d he | kes 
to gather entertaining people around him. 
His circle of personal acquaintance 1s re- 
markably large and various. He can be 
happy in the society of any refined person 
able to interest him, but he is happiest with 
his own family, his children and grand- 


children. For twenty years his most inti- 
mate friend and most constant companion 


has been his son and prin ipal protess onal 
assistant, Mr. Pa Dana, 
\ few weeks ago, just two days before 


‘ 


he was seventy-five vears old, Mr. Dana 
climbed to the top of Croydon Mountain 
in New Hampshire, leading a party of much 


younger men who came to g and puthng 
after him. In his editorial office he is 
hard at work six days in the week, put- 
ting in like a boy of fifty, and still set- 


ting the pace for the profession which 
ac knowledges him as its leader. lo his 
own mind there is nothing extraordinary 
in this. 


NAPOLEON 


PORTRAITS. 


of Napoleon prints made 
rdiner G. Hubbard 


1), C.. is one of the two or 


ections in the world It 
masses the Tamouscollection 1n 
It represents the work 
e¢ Ca i d a ( ) nous 
\m gy the m e tha sev- 
f Napoleo that it con- 

; st of the greata 

1 dl he > i Cs t¢ 

rf s life st, with the 

Ss ol I Line W » tine 
vi face that ¢ iracterized 
the with the eage 
mie ace e had be veen 
t \ the wit tne nas 
the ¢€ { 1 d, I Lii\ 
( yore 1.exile: the series 
leath mask, and a copy of a 
\\ oe the aspect of his body 
| ce, twenty years 
hese portraits constitute 


almost f 


e-history. They are a complete 
series of “ Human Doc rents,” No such 


series of Napoleon pictures has ever yet 


been printed 
Mr. Hubbard scolect 


also, in portraits of me 


is notably rich, 
ers OF Napoleon's 
family, of his marshals and generals, and 
of othe people intimately associated with 
his caree iti ilso, Many pictures 
of Napoleon's famous battles. and of other 
scenes connected with his life 

Mr. H ibbard, the most generous man- 
ner, has placed this collection at tl 
of McCLuReE’s MAGAZINE, and one hundred 
and fifty pictures, half of which are por- 
traits of Napoleon, have been selected, and 


le service 


will be printed, mostly full-page, in the six 
issues of the magazine beginning with the 
November number. 

Ihe story of Napoleon's life, as revealed 
in the innumerable books of memoirs and 
correspondence, will be told in six chapters, 


accompanying the illustrations. 
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SWEETHEARTS. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


| r is ill for the general practitioner who 
sits among his patients both morning 


and evening, and sees them in their homes 


g, i 
between, to steal time for one little daily 
breath of cleanly air. ‘To win it he must 
slip early from his bed and walk out be- 
tween shuttered shops when it is chill but 
very clear, and all things are sharply out- 
lined, as in a frost. It is an hour that 
has a charm of its own, when, but for a 
postman or a milkman, one has the pave- 
ment to one’s self, and even the most com- 
mon thing takes an ever-recurring fresh- 
ness, as though causeway and lamp and 
signboard had all wakened to the new 
day. ‘Then even an inland city may seem 
beautiful, and bear virtue in its smoke- 
tainted air 

But it was by the sea that I lived, in a 
town that was unlovely enough were it not 
lorious neighbor. And who cares 


for its glo 
forthe town when one can sit on the bench 
at the headland, and look out over the 
huge blue bay and the yellow cimeter that 


~ 


curves before it! I loved it when its great 
face was freckled with the fishing boats, 
and I loved it when the big ships went 
past, far out, a little hillock of white and 


hull, with topsails curved like a bodice, 


so stately and de- 
mure But most 
of all I loved it 
when no trace of 
man marred the 
majesty of MNna- 
ture, and when 
the sunbursts 


slanted down on 


it from between 
the drifting rain 
clouds Then | 
have seen the 


farther edge 


CAUZE ot the 
| ng rain, wit! 
ts thin gray 
Sl id ivy Uu ndet 


the clouds, while 


ny he adland Was 





deep through the green waves beyond, 
showing up the purple patches where the 
beds of seaweed are lying. Sucha morning 
as that, with the wind in his hair, and the 
spray on his lips, and the cry of the eddy- 
ing gulls in his ear, may send a man back 
braced afresh to the reek of asickroom and 
the dead drab weariness of practice. 

It was on such another day that I first 
saw my old man. He came to my bench 
just as I was leaving it. My eye must 
have picked him out even in a crowded 


large frame and 


street, for he was a man of 
fine presence, with something of distinction 
in the set of his lip and the poise of his 
head. He limped up the winding path, 
leaning heavily on his stick, as though those 
great shoulders had become too much at 
last for the failing limbs that bore them. 
As he approached my eyes caught nature’s 
danger signal, that faint bluish tinge in 
nose and lip which tells of a laboring heart. 

“The brae is a little trying, sir,” said I. 
“Speaking as a physician, I should say 
that you would do well to rest here before 
you go farther.” 

He inclined his head in a stately old- 
world fashion and seated himself upon the 
bench. Seeing that he had no wish to 
speak I was silent also, but I could not 
help watching him out of the corner of 
my eyes. For he was such a wonderful 
survival of the early half of the century, 
with his low-crowned, curly-brimmed hat, 
his black satin tie, which fastened with a 
buckle at the back, and, above all, his 
large, fleshy, clean-shaven face, shot with 
its meshof wrinkles. ‘Those eyes, ere they 
had grown dim, had looked out from the 
box-seat of mail coaches, and had seen 
the knots of navvies as they toiled on 
the brown embankments. ‘Those lips had 
smiled over the first number of “ Pick- 
wick,” and had gossiped of the promising 
voung man who wrote them, ‘The face 
itself was a seventy-year almanac, and 


every seam an entry upon it, where publy 
as well as private sorrow left its trace. 
That pucker on the forehead stood for the 
Mutiny, perhaps; that line of care for the 
Crimean winter, it may be; and that last 
little sheaf of wrinkles,as my fancy hoped, 
for the death of Gordon. And so, as | 


dreamed in my foolish way, the old gentle- 
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man with the shining stock was gone, and 
it was seventy years of a great nation’s 
life that took shape before me on the head- 
land in the morning. 

But he soon brought me back to earth 
again. Ashe recovered his breath he took 
a letter out of his pocket, and, putting on 
a pair of horn-rimmed eyeglasses, he read 
it through very carefully. Without any 
design of playing the spy I could not help 
observing that it was in a woman’s hand. 
When he had finished it he read it again, 
and then sat with the corners of his mouth 
drawn down and his eyes staring vacantly 
out over the bay, the most forlorn-looking 
old gentleman that ever I have seen. All 
that was kindly within me was set stirring 


by that wistful face, but I knew that he 
was in no humor for talk, and so, at last, 
with my breakfast and my patients calling 
me, I left him on the bench and started for 
home. 

I never gave him another thought until 
the next morning, when, at the same hour, 
he turned up upon the headland, and shared 
the bench which I had been accustomed to 
look upon as my own. He bowed again 
before sitting down, but was no more in- 
clined than before to enter into conversa- 
tion. There had been a change in him dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours, and all for 
the worse. lhe face seemed more heavy 
and more wrinkled, while that ominous 
venous tinge was more pronounced as he 
panted up the hill. ‘The clean lines of his 
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growth of gray stubble, and his large, 
shapely head had lost something of the 
brave carriage which had struck me when 
first I glanced at him. He had a letter 
there, the same, or another, but still ina 
woman's hand, and over this he was mop- 
ing and mumbling in his senile fashion, 
with his brow puckered, and the corners of 
his mouth drawn down like those of a fret- 
ting child. So I left him with a vague won- 
der as to who he might be, and why a single 
spring day should have wrought such a 

change upon him. 


1) So interested 
was I that next 
{| morning I was on 


the lookout tor 
him. Sure enough, 
at the same hour 
I saw him coming 
up the hill, but 
very slowly, with 
a bent back and 
a heavy head. It 
was shocking to 








meto see the 
change in him as 
he approached, 
“I am afraid 
that our air does 
not agree with 
you, sir,” I ven- 
tured to remark. 
But it was as 
though he had no 
heart for talk. 
He tried, as I 
thought, to make 


\ some fitting reply, 
but it slurred off 
WOMAN'S HAN into amumble and 


silence. How bent 
and weak and old he seemed—ten years 
older at the least than when first I had seen 
him! It wentto my heart to see this sweet 
old fellow wasting away before my eyes 
Chere was the eternal letter, which he un 
folded with his shaking fingers. Who was 
this woman whose words moved him so? 
Some daughter, perhaps, or granddaughter, 
who should have been the light of his home 
instead of I smiled to find how bitter 
I was growing, and how swiftly I was weav- 
ing a romance round an unshaven old man 
and his correspondence. Yet all day he 
lingered in my mind, and I had _ fitful 
glimpses of those two trembling, blue- 
veined, knuckly hands, with the paper rus- 
tling between them. 
I had hardly hoped to see him again 


cheek and chin were marred by a day’s 
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Another day’s decline must, I thought, hold 
1im to his room, if not to his bed. Great, 


| 
then, was my surprise when, as I ap- 


rroached mv bench, I saw that he was 
already there. But as I came up to him I 
could searce be sure that it was indeed the 
same man. here were the curly-brimmed 
hat and the sl ng stor k and the horn 
glasses, b t where were the stoop and the 
gray-st ibbled, pit ible face? He was 
clean-shave and firn pped, with a bright 
eve, and a head that p sed itself pon his 
sho ilders iiAC il) Cay S Ol al ro k. His 
Dack WaS as stra ta d square as agrena- 
dier’s, and he switched at the pebbles with 


his stick in his exuberant vitality. Inthe 


buttonhole of his we brushed black coat 


there g ted a golde blossom, and the 
corne of a dainty red silk handkerchief 
apped over from his breast pocket. He 
might have been thee dest son of the weary 
creature who had sat there the morning 
Del r 

‘Good morning, sir, good morning!” 
he cried, with a merry waggle of his cane. 

“Good mo ng!"’ I answered; “ how 
beautiful the bay is look ns. 


“Ves, sir, but you should have seen it 


‘What, you have been here since then ?” 


“I was here when there was scarce light 


Yo l1are a very early I ser. 


“On occasion, sir, on occasion!” He 
cocked his eve at me asif to gauge whether 
I were worthy of his confidence “Fhe 


fact is, sir, that my wife is coming back to 
me to-day 

Is ippose that my face showed that I did 
not quite see the force of the explanation. 


My eves, too, may iveviven himassurance 
of sympathy, for he moved quite close to 
me and began speaking a low, confiden- 
tial V ce is 1f the matte were of such 
weight that eve ie seagulls must be kept 
oO ot CO sels 
* Are youa arried man, sir?” 
No, | am t 
“Ah, the you cannot quite inderstand 
My wife and I have been married for 


nearly fifty vears, and we have never been 


parted, neve l t unt now 
Was it for long?” I asked 
* Yes, sir. (his is the fourth day. She 
had to go to Scotland \ matter of duty, 
you lerstand, a | the doctors would not 
let me go. Not that I would have allowed 


them to stop me, but she was on their side. 

Now, thank God, it is over, and she may be 

here at any moment,” 
“Here!” 


“Ves, here. This headland and bench 
were old friends of ours thirty years ago. 
The people with whom we stay are not, to 
tell the truth, very congenial, and we have 
little privacy among them. ‘That is why 
we prefer to meet here. I could not be 
sure which train would bring her, but if she 


had come by the very earliest she would 
have found me waiting.” 

“In that case ” said I, rising. 

“ No, sir, no,” he entreated. “I beg that 
you will stay. It does not weary you, this 
domestic talk of mine?” 

“On the contrary.” 

“1 have been so driven inward during 
these last few days! Ah 


mare it has been! She was very good in 


, what a_ night- 
writing, but still it was dreadful. Perhaps 
it may seem strange to you that an old fel- 
low like me should feel like this?” 

“Tt is charming.” 

“No credit to me, sir! There’s not a 
man on this planet but would feel the same 
if he had the good fortune to be married 
to such a woman. Perhaps, because you 
see me like this, and hear me speak of our 
long life together, you conceive that she 


is old too.” He laughed heartily, and his 
eyes twinkled at the humor of the idea. 
“She’s one of those women, you know, 
who have youth in their hearts, and so it 
can never be very far from their faces, 
‘To me she’s just as she was when she first 
took my hand in hers in’45. <A wee little 
bit stouter, perhaps, but then, if she had a 
fault as a girl, it was that she was a shade 
too slender. She was above me in station, 
you know—I a clerk, and she the daughter 
of my employer. Oh, it was quite a ro- 
mance, I give you my word; and I won her, 
he 


and, somehow, I have never got over t 


freshness and the wonder of it. lo thin 


that that sweet, lovely girl has walked by 


g 
my side all through life, and that | have 
been able - 

He stopped suddenly, and I glanced 
round at him in surprise. He was shak- 
ing all over, in every fibre of his great 
body. His hands were clawing at the 
woodwork and his feet shuffling on the 
gravel. I saw what it was. He was trying 
to rise, but was so excited that he couls 
not. I half extended my hand, but a higher 
courtesy constrained me to draw it back 
again and turn my face to the sea. An 
instant afterward he was up, and hurrying 
down the path. 

A woman was coming towards us. She 


was quite close before he had seen her 
thirty yards at the utmost. I know not 
if she had ever been as he described her, 








or whether it was but some idea whi 
carried in his brain. ‘The perso 
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whom I looked was tall, it is true, but 


was thick and shapeless, with a ruddy, 
blown face, and a skirt grotesquely 
ered up. ‘There was a green ribbon i 
hat which jarred upon my eyes, and 
blouse-like bodice was full and « 
And this was the lovely girl, tl 
youthful! My heart sank as | 
how little such a woman might app 
him, how unworthy she might be 
love, 


solid way, 


meet her. 


dis- 


TY) \ 


shaking, and when 


woman’s eyes may 




















mitted to play a real play 
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ntat 


t 
tata had proved, Mr. Cox, again in con- 


with Mr. Douglass, 


i 


Cox’s Brownies,’”’ a mu 


ts and nine scenes, 


ither interesting fat 


of the country, and by the thousands, 


the Dude.” Another, after much more 


ae 


setul advice, added, 
} 


money, and 


have no trie 


than ado , she wrote, 








BROWNIES ON THE STAGE. 


By Ben TEAL, 


AVING invaded about all the other civilized and 
semi-civilized kingdoms of the earth, making friends 


W 


herever they went, the Brownies—Mr. Palmer Cox’s 


Brownies—are soon to invade the stage. Abouta 


f< 
| 
| 


yrtnight hence there will be produced at the Park 
heatre in Philadelphia a wonderful Brownie play. 
wo weeks later it will be transferred to the Hollis 


Street Theatre in Boston, and two weeks later still it 


W 


ill be brought to the Fourteenth Street Theatre, 


New York, for an indefinite stay. 


f« 
CC 
tl 


The Brownies have been pretty near the stage be- 
re. Some little time ago, Mr. Cox, with Mr. Mal- 
‘Im Douglass as his musical collaborator, made 


1em into a little cantata for children, which was 


produced with great success in the Plymouth Church, 


B 


e 


ious production: and 


t 


Mr. Cox’s design got abroad, children in 


to send him suggestions regarding the 
nt of the play and the disposition of the 
haracters. One little girl implored him not to 


| 


ids, dear Mr. Cox, 
come to my home.” A third begged him 
| her “a real live Brownie.” 


“ 


in 


i 
“Tf you will give me the Dude, I will learn 


All the pictures in this article not under captions are drawn 

by Mr. Palmer Cox himself, and are copyrighted by him : 

Of the pictures under captions, all but the six individually credited © => 

C. Pape are from Mr. Reginald B. Birch’s original designs 
; for the play.—Ep. McC.iure’s MaGaAzing. 


al spectac le in 


rooklyn, on Mr. Thomas A. Edison's lawn at Llew- 


llyn Park, New Jersey, and in other places. But 
were in the nature of amateur performances; and now the Brownies are to be 
a grown-up play, as it were. Seeing how engaging the 


to work on a 


the result is 


hat as soon as 


you are ever 


I would rather 


straggling let- 
























DAFFODIL, AN 


move are 


which is as it should 


Titania, queen of 
trothed to Prince 


the following song: 


z. 


Wherever fancy leads. 
] 
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COX’S BROWNIES ON 


It will be remembered 
that in the Brownie 
rhymes no special story 
is told, Comical advent- 
ures are related and il- 
lustrated. It became 
necessary, therefore, to 
invent a story having 
sufficient plot to hold an 
audience. How far Mr. 
A Cox has 


THE 


STAGE. 








succeeded in 
this can best 


be told after & = & HF 
the appeal ~ we 
has been 


ATTENDAN F QUEEN 


artistically contrasted, and 
admit of splendid effects. 
too, though as simple as the theme—- 


character, feeling, and color, and, 1 am 
sure, is destined to become popular. 
Briefly, the story is as follows: 

the Fays, is be- 
Florimel, adopted 
son of the king of the Brownies. 
play opens with the Brownies dancing 
about in joyous anticipation of the 
marriage ; and as they dance they sing 


A happy Brownie band are we, 
Pre pared for d uring deeds. 
We ramble boldly, far and free, 


For us the forest spreads its leaves, 
And throws a shade below ; 

For us its screen the ivy weaves, 

And ferns and mosses grow. 








The music 


is full of 


The 





The 


characters 


IN COURT GARB, 








made to that court of last resort, the pub- 
But I venture to assert that a more charm- 
ing and graceful story of fairyland, one richer in 
pretty quips and turns and fancies, it would be 
difficult to devise. 1 
drawn, admirably differentiated, and 
ously grouped ; while the scenes in which they 


are firmly 
harmoni- 
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COX'S BROWNIES ON 


THE STAGE. 


the while the 


midst of 
jrownies and Fays dance a minuet, Dame 


In the sport, 
Drusilda, a maiden of uncertain age, comes 


forward and sings (the others joining in 


the chorus): 


In olden times, my great-grandmother said, 
here was far more grace than is witnessed now ; 
Girls courtesied low, with their skirts outspread, 


While a gallant to extremes went in the matter of 
a bow. 


Twas a pleasant thing to see the Sir Roger Coverley, 
Or the minuet lv and so slow, 

While wee shoes clicked time to the music’s rhyme, 
In the good ! 


id lor . 
oO lays s ng ago 
1d day » long ago. 


so State 


Choru 
With a t 
\s each courtier and his lady bent so low; 
Ah, they when they made a bow, 
In the good old days so long ago! 


much of lips to fair finger-tips, 


well knew how, 


I] 
In olden times, my great-grandmother 
said 
In their mode of dress they showed 
far more pride; 


But years have passed. and they’re 
long since dead, 

While the fashions they delighted 

in have long been laid aside. 

costumes old and quaint, that 

in artist likes to paint 


In the 


On the waxen floor they made a 
dainty show, 
While eyes spoke to eyes, with the 


viola’s sighs 


In the good old 


lays so long ago! 


| 


After this there is a cry 
for the Maypole dance. \s 
the Brownies take places for 
the dance, Tom Binnacle, the 
nautical climbs to 
the top ol the pole to place 
a wreath of flowers. Mean- 
while ]. Chappie Goodforme, 
the Dude, drawing Prince 


Brownie, 


hl ae sat. te vl 
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Florimel aside, whispers something in his ear, and this bit of talk 
ensues : 
Prince Florime/ : 


said. 


I beg pardon, but I didn't quite catch what you 


]. Chappie whispers aj 


| again 





I w 


Prince Florimel: Why, certain 
the other money.) 

Goodforme: Yhanks. I want to 
sent you. 

he Brownies lay hold of the ribbo 
begins, accompanied by the following 
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Brownies skipping, 
Little fairies tripping, 
Round the Maypole in its 
brave array ! 
Wee feet dancing 
lo the strains entrancing, 
As we greet the coming of 
the Eve o’ May ! 
Laughing, singing 
Hear our voices ringing ! 
Tiny hearts beat faster as we 
trip around ! 
Oh the pleasure 
Of the dreamy measure, 
While the pretty silken rib- 
bons on the pole are 
wound! 


From the top of the 
Maypole there comes 
a cry of alarm. All 
forgetful of Tom Bin- 
nacle, the dancers with 
y their ribbons have tied 
** him fast. To set him 
free the dance is re- 
versed, and trips to the 
following verse: 


Flowers blooming, 
Hill and dale perfuming 
Weave them for your sweethearts into garlands 
gay ; 
Spring brings gladness, 
With no trace of sadness; 
All the world’s a garden in the time o’ May. 
Smile. then, brightly, 
Take life’s troubles lightly, 
Gather all the rosebuds that you 
see around. 
Oh the pleasure 
Of the dreamy measure, 
While the pretty ribbons on the 
pole are all unwound! 


While these Eve 0’ May 
festivities are at their 
height, a loud knocking 
is heard at the outer gates 
of the palace. All is 
quickly hushed _ within ; 
mute wonder 
loud laughter. ‘The knock- 
ing continues, and there 


suct eeds 


is hurried conference. 
Prince Florimel: Shall 
we admit them? 


J. Chappie Goodforme 


(while the tremendous knocking 
is heard again): It looks as if 
they'd admit themselves. 

Count Rolando: 1 don’t like 
the rude manner of their ap- 
proach. 

Goodforme: ‘They ought to 
have sent in their cards, 

Sir Tomalin: It would be un- 
wise, your Highness, to grant their request. 

Goodforme : Yell them the doctor says 
your heart’s affected and you can’t see any 
one, 

Prince Florimel ; Oh, there's nothing to 
fear! Who would molest us on this happy 


day ? 
Queen Titania : None, my love. Admit 
them. 


Goodforme : Well, if it is all the same to 
you, just let me out before you let them 
in. 

In response to a royal command, the fairy 
guards wave their wands and the portcullis 
flles up. At the head of a cavalcade of his 
followers, all, as well as himself, disguised, 
enters the mighty Dragonfel, a wicked en- 
chanter, who, foreseeing in a union of the 
Brownies and Fays a “trust” dangerous to 
his own profitable monopoly in evil, ts deter- 
mined to prevent the approaching marriage. 
He disguises his design, however, along with 
his person, and avows that, having heard of 
the marriage, he and his friends have come 

















oe 


—— 
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to tender congratulations and wedding- 
presents. ‘The unsuspecting Brownies and 
Kays extend the visitors a cordial welcome, 
accept their gifts, and invite them to view 
the marriage ceremony. The festivities are 
resumed, and, to share in them, the king of 
the Brownies, Stanislaus, and his whole 


standing army, a force just four str 


rong, 





come in. The king is a sovereign of most 
pleasant and original ways. At his en- 
trance he announces (to a tune in merry 
keeping with the words) : 


I’m ruler of the Brownie Band, 
Most favored of personage _ 

I sway my sceptre o’er a land 
Not found upon hist’ry’s pages. 


I take my nightly promenade 
By Anarchists unmolested ; 
On me no bomb or hand grenade 


} 


Has ever by them been tested 
If you could only see me dine, 
You'd find me extremely placid; 


I never fear a dish of mine 
Is seasoned with prussic acid 


To this the Brownies answer in chorus, 
“Oh, you’re all right!” By “ Eh?” and “I 
didn't catch it quite,” the king wrings from 
them a second assurance to the same ettect, 


and then, resuming his song 


g, continues: 
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I need no sabre, lance, or spear, 
To guard me whene’er I slumber. 

My people kneel, but not through fear ; 

Love governs the entire number. 


My slightest wish they all obey ; 
I never use any axes ; 

I always let them have their way ; 
rhey don’t have to pay high taxes. 


No undertaker need apply ; 
I’m not for embalmment crazy. 
My subjects cry, as I pass by, 
““The Brownie king is a daisy.” 


The song end d, he draws Prince Flori- 
mel, who at marriage will succeed him as 
king, aside for a word or two of friendly 
advice. “ Don’ttryto raise the tax on tea,” 
he urges, “or build a Panama canal, or 
monkey with Queen Lil, and yourre all 
right.” 

Prince Florimel: West assured I shall not 
involve myself 

King: And don't permit your subjects to 
zZrow too familiar with you. Don’t let them 
call you “ Your Royal Door-knobs” or 
“Your Kingly Jags!” You'd better avoid 
“jags” altogether. You mustn't be too 
dee rigueur, but just hold them off, as it 
were. 

He finds abundant business awaiting him. 
For one thing, the Standing Army fall into 
revolt. \s one man they declare, “* We're 
tired of being the Standing Army.” The 
king meets the crisis with ready sagacity. 
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“Then sit 
down and 
rest,” he 
commands; 
adding, 
“You are 
terrible in 
all posi- 
tions.”’ 

Suddenly 
t here 
breaks in 
on the bus- 
iness and 
the merry- 
making a 
wild alarm from the castle bells; and the 
Fays, distracted and in consternation, come 
trooping in with the news that the queen 
and her personal attendants have been ab- 
ducted. Suspicion immediately falls on 
the fair-spoken strangers; for they, too, it 
is found, have disappeared. On the distant 
horizon line a tiny sail is seen. King Stan- 
islaus suggests: 

We'll build a raft with magic sleight, 
And brave the sea ere morning's light. 

The Brownies respond heartily : “ A raft! 
a raft! Let’s build a raft!” But the 
voyage provesa most stormy and disastrous 
one, While perils upon perils’ head accumu- 
late, a prayer is heard above the fury of the 
gale. The Brownies sing: 
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A? Goddess of mirth, we pray, 

Guide us upon our way ; 

Watch o’er a Brownie crew 

Tossed on the waters blue. 

Speed thou the raft we’ve made, 

bf Unto our sweet queen’s aid ! 

, < Help us undo the wicked spell 
Of terrible Dragonfel! 








y 
t A A HF \ t RES 
he prayer avails. In the distance, rising from the mighty depths, Neptune in 
his chariot, driving his sea-horses, with nymphs as attendants, and the Goddess of 
Mirth in the prow, appears. He quiets the troubled waters and bids the storm be 


In the wake of his chariot the Brownies proceed to the country of the monster 


t 
And their talk and song show them to be, for all their trials, in excellent 


Dragonfel. 
he ‘ } ir | ] oO 

heart at their landing. 

I am one of the crew who sailed on the sea blue 
In a raft that we made in one night 


y 


Zom Binnacle: 


All: One night. 

Inspector Clubbem We shaped her bow well to ride over each swell, 
And then rigged her and set her sail right— 

All Sail right. 

Lnspector Clubbem : She was true, she was fine, and could ride on the brine 
Like a gull or an albatross stout— 

All: ’Tross stout. 


J. Chappie Good forme : But alas for our art, we were not over smart 
Who the water-tight bunkers left out— 
All: Left out, 
Who the water-tight bunkers left out. 
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i In further acknowledgment of the mis- 

: takes and perils of the voyage, two of the 
company sing: 


Now, by the sun and moon and Mars, 
And all the minor run of stars, 

I'll not repeat that sort of 
While I possess the Brownie name. 


game 


Nor shall I sail upon the main 

In any kind of craft again 

That doesn't have a water-tight 
Compartment that is working right. 


They find themselves in a land full of en- 
chantments. “ Even the moon,” as Prince 
Florime! mocks them, showing a 
Brownie They propose 


notes, 


face. a serenade 





to her, and the king begins: 






he sun has a most inconsiderate way 

Of shining when he isn’t needed, at day 

lo Brownies, now, really, that doesn’t seem 
right. 

But you know your business and bob up at night, 

rhe best time of all to appreciate light. 
Ting-a-ling-ting, etc. 

Moon 


The Man in the himself comes 


into the sport finally, 


and sings: 


Hey diddle 
T he cow |} im pe 
rhe 
And the 


ind the fiddle ; 
d over the moon ; 


little d Ta laughe 1 te 


e, the cat 


> see suc h sport, 


dish ran away with the spoon. 


And the Brownies reply : 


Hello, hello, up there, old fellow, 
How did the cow jump so high? 
Although a good jumpe that feat would soon 
stump her, 
Unk you were low in the sky. 





Meanwhile 
I 


af- 
it. They see Dragonfel, 


they come upon an 
flicting sig 
within his enchanted castle, paying 
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He 


his devotions to the captive queen, 
seeks to commend himself to her liking in 
these terms: 


I’m not a fav’rite in society, 

In vice I’ve reached the thirty-second degree. 
If you should want a sample 
Of a horrible example 

Fora Y. M. C. A. meeting, come to me. 
I don’t go to Sunday-school, 
Or mind anybody’s rule ; 

I never put a penny in the contribution plate ; 
I cheat when I play croquet 
And use words I shouldn't say, 

In everything I oughtn’t to do I’m always up 

to date, 


In order to gain admission to the castle, 
King Stanislaus and others put themselves 
into a the nature of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the song 
they sing: 


cunning disguise, 
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itement of the 


wa 


2 ee 


Brownies are left 


wees 


m=. 


Prince Florimel 
| continue their 


Day dawns, anc 


Brownies vanish with the night 
‘l, knowing of this weakness 
Chere they toil and slave; but, true 
nstinct, they make merry 





now dem all. 


fails. 


’ 


okes tl 


and there comes an ear 


quake that brings down the palace walls 


BP chine 


Brownies 





nee. ee -. 





“- 


gone into erup- 
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even in the depths of the earth and while engaged 
in the hardest labor. 


(oe ae 


Down deep in the mines, where the sun never shines, 
Surrounded by wealth untold, 

Like slaves we must toil, as we delve and moil, 
In our wearisome search for gold. 

The pick’s ringing song we must hear all night long, 
Where the metal so shining gleams, 

And when day’s begun, and our work is done, 
It haunts us all in our dreams. 


The song done, they rest a moment on their picks, 
and King Stanislaus says: 

“Oh, dear! I wish we all had the 
measles.”* 

“Why, your Majesty?” cry all in 
great surprise. 

* So we could break out, of course,” 
easily answers the 
king. 

A good deal of 
playful talk and 










song follows, and then King 





Stanislaus sings: 
A lady will wear a high hat at the play— 
A Brownie would never do that! 
The man just behind her unkind things 
will say 


A Brownie would never do that! 


Still it’s no excuse for his making a row 

Of people stand up to allow him to go 

Out after each act for a cocktail or so— 
A Brownie would never do that ! 





A man drops a coin that is punched in the plate— 
A Brownie would never do that ! 

A guard on the ‘‘ L” in your face slams the gate— 
A Brownie would never do that ! 

A doctor is careful to give harmless pills 

lo patients that always are prompt to pay bills, 

But sends the poor debtor to green Cypress Hills— 
A Brownie would never do that! 





he Brownies triumph completely in the end, as 
Brownies should. When, at last, their foes are all NEPTUNE. 
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put to rout, and Queen Titania is happily restored to Prince Florimel, 
reflection falls on Stanislaus, and he is moved to say: “ Ah, now I see I'll 
to call on a hatter and leave my measure for something to wear instez 
crown,” ‘Then he adds: 

Prince Florimel, this friendly hint 

Upon your youthful mind imprint : 

I wear a sword, but, as you see, 

Tis more for show than but« hery. 


A Brownie needs no sharper blade 

Than is from pine or cedar made ; 

Steel may give place to softest wood, 
When hands are kind and hearts are good. 


I trust, my boy, when this you wear, 
And hold this sceptre, long my care, 


You'll sway it with a gentle hand, 
And rule with love the Brownie Band 


One of the most active persons in the 


play is the Brownie student, Sir Reginald 
Mortarboard, though from first to last he 
speaks never a word. In lieu of the ordi- 
nary means of uttering his mind, he steals 
upon the scene from time to time, and tacks 
up a printed couplet, which the other Brown- 
les, as soon as they discover 
it, make haste to tear down. 
Thus, when the marriage of 
Prince Florimel and Queen 
Titania is first under discus 


1 \ Mista Gi : ; ll 
incre il sion, he erects this sentiment: 
¥ "1 rent 
ii ll J When thoughts of marriage start, 

\ H) H\| How leaps the female heart 


During the Maypole dance 
he exposes the following 


With the song birds and the flower 
Come the hap) piest of hours 
Arrival in the strange land 
of Dragonfel moves him to 
this: 
In countries new or 
old 
Love never should 
grow cold 


And as the 
play draws to an 
end he puts forth 
this: 

Good night to one 
and all, 


Within this spacious 
hall. 


oe 
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like this, no idea can be conveyed of the 


varied and gorgeous etfects which music, movement, costume, 


gorg 
and scenery com e to produce in the acted play. It will be 
one of the finest spectac les ever presented on the stage. Nor 


s anv idea conveved of the immense cost, in time, labor, and 
money, of the preparation of such a piece. When Messrs. C. B. 
Jefferson, Klaw & Erlanger finally determined to present 
‘Palmer Cox’s Brownies,” I was engaged by them to superin- 
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1 
the d 


t 


ers, are splendid revelations of the scent 


enchanted country of Dragonfel, where elec- 
tricity is employed with marvellous effect ; 


cdemon-castie : the m nes—these, a! d oth- 








] t 


tend the stage production. That was 
months ago, First I studied carefully, 
critically, every act, incident, and sit- 
uation, noting proposed changes and 
revisions. ‘Then consultation suc- 
ceeded consultation, day after day, 
running sometimes far into the night, 
between the author, the composer, 
and myself. Each revision practically 
resulted in a rewriting, and the play 
has been rewritten three times since 
its acceptance. At last the book and 
score were in such shape as to justify 
the beginning of what may be termed 
the practical work of the production, 
and for this it was necessary to secure 
the most expert artists and artisans. 
For the scenery Mr. Charles Getz, 
who has been identified with the most 
magnificent spectacular productions 
in this country, was selected. With- 
out loss of time, he began what has 
proved the arduous labor of months. 
The palace courtyard of Queen Ti- 
tania; the raft in mid-ocean; the 





painter’s art. At the same time Mr. Robert 
Cutler, whose ymime 


and spectat 
i 
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| ——~<— was busily engaged upon the properties and trick-work, till his 
fi 1 (* great shops, crowded with the strange, fanciful shapes that grew 
‘ S72 beneath his skilled touch, came to resemble fairy-land and 











demon-land combined. 






‘ a m . ° 
bi é Electricians were called on for devices which in the suggestion 
+ made them cry, “Impossible!” “ With the Brownies nothing is 
| impossible,” was the energetic response. And on this principle 
Mi, | they have been working, too, 

| ’ : ‘ ~ 
oh J until the apparently impossible _— 
i ( ct 
ah has been achieved. 

¥ Mr. Reginald B. Birch, the 


illustrator of “Little Lord 





; 

Fauntleroy,” was meanwhile making designs 

of fairies and demons which were laid be- 

fore the costumer, Mr. Paul Vernon, with 

the injunction, “ Make something that has 

never yet been seen on the stage ;”” an 

injunction which Mr. Vernon has followed 

to the letter. The shops have been scoured 

for those exquisite butterfly hues shown in ' 
Mr. Birch’s dainty water-color drawings, XK) 

he exact shades of which he insisted he VIOLET, AN ATTE fr OF QUEEN TITANIA’S 
: = <= 




















marvellous 
secured in 
Of course, 


must have. Materials of 
changeable hues have been 
Paris, London, and New York. 
the Brownies will appear in the quaint, fa- 
miliar garb that is known to every one. 
The dances are the creation of Mr. Carl 
Marwig, the most skilled ballet master in 
the country. 

All this is in addition to the work of 
organizing the company; and this last, 
for many reasons, has been no easy task. 
For the Fays, pretty and attractive young 
women, skilful in both singing and danc- 
ing, were required; for the Brownies, 
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exceptionally little people; and for the 
Demons, people tall and large. One hun- 
dred people have been employed, and a 
great deal of patience and time were ne 
essary to meet the cast conditions. The 
work has been accomplished, I think, in a 
manner that will prove in every way at- 
tractive and satisfying to the public. At 
any rate, no pains and no money have 
been spared to present Mr. Cox’s Brownie 
play amply and suitably ; and from begin- 
ning to end the performance will be thor- 
oughly sweet and wholesome. 





AN OLD EN 


GLISH SONG. 


By THOMAS DEKKER (ABOUT 1600), 


ArT thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 


© sweet ce 


' 


yntent ! 


Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexéd ? 
O punishment ! 


Dost thou laugh to see 


how fools are vexéd 


To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 
O sweet content! ©O sweet, O sweet content! 


Wor k 


al = ; . I 
apace, apace, apace, apace 


Honest labor bears a lovely face; 
Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 


Canst drink the waters 
© sweet cc 
Swimm’'st thou in wealt 


of the crispéd spring? 
yntent ! 
h, yet sink’st in thine own tears? 


O punishment! 


Then he that patiently 


want’s burden bears 


No burden bears, but is a king, a king! 


O sweet content, O sweet, O sweet content ! 
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FLYING THR¢ 


« 
By Cy 
= ; : , 
pe ORI ST fires had been raging in the 
m¢ t s for more than a montl 

Ihe passengers were pet ¢ from the car- 
windows, wate g¢ the red lights leap from 
tree to tree leaving the erstwhile green- 


the maiden ft 


bleak and blackened waste. 
ng passenger agent had held 


om Normal out on the rear 


platform a the way p the mountain, 
sooth ng he fears and showt o her the 

ghts and scenes alo g the ( ** Over 
there he said is the s ny San Luis 
Valley, and those high s—that snowy 
ra e, whe seen in the golden glow of 
S set Was illed by the Spaniards Sangre 

Crist e blood of Christ Farther to 
the sout ind a little west is the great 
silve np of Creede, where it is always 


08 anktne 
the moon-kiss« 
below whos 
dwel ers 


° },} ' 
the throbbi! 


- 


ir down the vale you can see 


d crest of the Spanish range, 


ofty peaks the archaic cliff- 


Here to the 


( see the fire flying from 


Oat ofa locomotive, is the 


line that leads to Leadville, whose won- 





JUGH FLAMES. 


WARMAN 


drous wealth is known to all the English- 
speaking people; yes, even as far south as 
‘Texas they have come to talk of Leadville 
and the mines. 

“ Now we have reached the crest of the 
continent, where——” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen it!” chimed in 
the maiden. “It’s by Ernest Ingersoll, is 
it not?” 

“No.” he replied, “this one is by the 
Builder of the universe, and, as I was about 
to say, the water flows this way to the At- 
lantic, and that way to the Pacific Ocean,” 
“Why, how very, very funny,” said the 
schoolmarm ;”’ but the railroad man has 
never been able to see where the laugh 
came in. He was making no attempt to 
be funny; and turning the tourist over to 
the porter, after assuring her, for the one 
hundredth time, that accidents were never 
heard of on Marshall Pass, he said good- 
night. 

The conductor came out from the smoky 
station, lifted his white light a time or two, 
the big bell sounded, and the long train 
began to find and wind its way over the 


““ 
















smooth steel track that should lead from 
the hoary heights to the verdant vale. 
(nd the gentle curves made cradles of the 
cars, and the happy maiden in high Five 
dreamed she was at home in her hammock, 
while the man of the road went peacefully 
to sleep In upper SIX, feeling that he had 
shown all the wonders of the West to at 
least one passenger in that train-load of 


1 
} 


rhe engineer reached for the rope, and 


the long, low “toooo toooo0-too toot ‘ went 
out upon the midnight air, and the women 

prayer for the 
weary watcher in the engine cab, placed 


their precious lives in his left hand, and 


folks whispered a little 


went to sleep again. The long train 
creaked and cracked on the sharp corners, 
and as the last echo of the steam-whist! 


swiftly 


e 
died away in the distant hills, slic 
from the short tangent and was swallowed 
up by a snowshed. 

At that moment the fire 
clump of pinions, and the sun-dried snow- 


leaped from a 


shed flashed aflame like a bunch of grass 
in a prairie fire. 

It had required the united efforts of three 
locomotives to haul the train up the hill, 
and the engineer knew that to stop was to 
perish in the fire, as he was utterly unable 


to back out of the burning building. 


THE CAPTURE 


APITAL is not always timid, though 


te 1t bears. No finet 


rage was ever madc¢ 


s 


such 1s the repu 


display of business co 
than that exhibited by Peter Cooper, Cyrus 
W. Field, and a few others, when they staked 
millions on the experiment of the first At 


lantic cable. In a few weeks there will have 


been comp eted another enterprise hay 1g 
the commercial use of electricity as its end, 


which, involving the expenditure of a very 
great sum of money, furnishes a new illus 
tration that capital can be courageous, at 
least on occasion; for that work whicl 
been in progress alongside the 
waterfall for some four years is, after all 


¢ 


expel mental, and the Capitalists cannot 


know until the plant is finished, the tests 
are made, and the electric powell S ftur- 


nished, whether the undertaking 1s going 
to bring them proht, o1 whether they have 
paid dearly for their faith 
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That is why it appeared to the passengers 
that all at once every tie that bound this 
human-burdened train to the track parted, 
and the mad train began to fall down the 
mountain. Away they went like the wind 
On they went through the fiery furnace like 
a frightened spirit flying from the hearth 
of hell. ‘The enginemen were almost suffo 
cated in the cab, while the paint was peeled 
from the Pullman cars as a light snow is 


swallowed by the burning sun on a sandy 
desert. 

\t last the light is gone, they dash out 
ght—out into the pure mountain 
air; the brakes are applied, the speed is 
slackened, the women are still f1 ohtened, 
th 


iat the 


into the 1 


but the conductor assures them 


d 


inger 1s past. 


Now they can look back and see the 


burning sheds falling. ‘The “schoolmarm” 
shudders as she climbs back to her be rth, 
and an hour later they are all asleep. \t 


Gunnison they get another locomotive, a 
fresh crew, and the train winds on toward 
the Pacific slope. 

he engine is stable at the 
round-house. ‘The driver walks about her, 
pats her on the neck, and talks to her as 


We i. old 
we? but it 


he would to a human being: 
girl, we got through, didn't 
was a Close call. 


OF NIAGARA. 


EDWARDS. 


THE PURPOS OF rHE PLANT, 


= : a a ¢ , . : 

The power-producing plant now neat 

completion at Niagara Falls is an experi- 
: ' 

ment however, « y as regards the com- 


tv of the electric current 


» be generated Lhe use of some ortion 
of the power captured from the Niagara 
cataract as a direct force brought to bear 

pon turbine wheels, so that the nay 
move the ma nery of immense mills, and 
as many mills as can be erected within the 


territory contre ed by the company, Is not 


experimenta None of the experts doubted 

the ability of the « gineers, mechanica and 

hydrographic, to construct a plant that 

Vi d furnish a wate wer equivalent to 

a of the powell ised in the city of Butfalo 
I ’ 

for every commercia rpose Che driv- 


= ) 


\ ' | 
ing of the greatest paper-mak 
in the world by this water-power has not 


9” machine 
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SEAL OF THE CATARACT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM [towns in New En; 


THE OF » WHICH WAS MODELLED IN CLAY BY MCMOD 


only been proved possible by practice, but 
it was proved possible even before the first 
stone was blasted from those ro ky banks 


make place for the foundations of the 


m l'o-day this « ‘lossal machine, dragon- 
like in its length and suggestion, the long- 
est s ( r ( in icl ery nh operation 
in any of the factories in the world, runs 
as smoothly, ar 1 de vers its finished prod- 
uct as perfectly, as the most exacting of 


mechanics or manufacturers could demand. 


lo effect this only a little over three thou 
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sand horse-power is diverted from 
the Niagara current, and the 
amount of water Is as inappreci- 
able, almost, in its effect upon the 
Rapids, as would be the withdrawal 
of a hogshead of water from the 
ocean. 

It is the design to secure perhaps 
as much as fifty thousand horse- 
power from the force of the Niag- 
ara current, by diverting it into 
turbine wheels for direct applica- 
tion. This of itself would create 


one of the greatest water-power 
plants in the world, and, if cost, 
transportation facilities, and other 
conveniences Of manufacture are 
found to be satisfactory to the 
manufacturers, would be sure to 
rear upon the banks of the Niag- 
ara, before many years, a city 
rivalling Lowell, or Lawrence, or 
any of the great manufacturing 
gland which have 
sprung into flourishing existence 
because water-power was near. 

But it was not the development of water- 
power as a direct agent chiefly that led capi- 
talists to put their money into the develop- 
ment of a power- g plant. ‘Their 
the conversion of some 


plan contemplatec 
ie force of the Niagara current 


portion of t 
into electric power, and the delivery of that 
power to communities at least fifty, prob- 
ably a hundred, and possibly five hundred 


miles or more away. Of course the me- 





chanical engineers have long been aware 
? 


that the power which goes to waste ove 
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the Niagara precipice is sufficient to turn 
the wheels of probably every manufactory 
in the United States, if it could be com- 
municated to them. For years a little of 
the Niagara force has been utilized at the 
Falls ; paper-mills and other manufactories 
have long been established there. But the 
expense of utilizing the power on any large 
scale by the diversion of it to water wheels 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE COMPANY, 


It is now nearly five years since a few of 
the citizens of Niagara Falls determined 
to attempt the organization of a company 
to develop the Niagara water power and 
supply from it electrical power to near-by 
manufactories, and perhaps to the city of 
Buffalo. They met with the usual discour- 





THE GREAT WHEEL-PI 


has been too great to tempt capitalists to 
make much of an investment for such pur- 
pose. Not until after the invention of dy- 
namos and the development of electricity 
into a commercially available force, even 
when carried to some distance, did the 
capture of the Niagara River, and its sub- 
jection to honest labor on a large scale, 
command the serious thought of capital- 


ists. 


URSI I i 
agements The patience and aggressive 
faith of Mr. W. P. Rankine, a young law- 
ver of Niagara Falls, were all that stood 


between the original project and failure. 
Repulsed here and laughed alt there, M1 
Rankine at last turned to Mr. Francis Lynde 
Stetson, a lawyer of New York City, who, 


having a large practice and intimate rela- 


tions with some of the greater capitalists, 
might, Mr. Rankine thought, be disposed 
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to try and interest them, if he were once 
interested himself 

Mr. Stetson is a very busy lawyer. He 
but a critic. It has 


not been his business to conceive and 


is not a constructor 


execute any of those plans which have 


developed into the greater! business estab- 
lishments of these years, but it has been 
his vocation to criticise, to view with the 
lawyer's eyes, to satisfy the statutes, and 
to show those who do plan what the 

rights and responsibilities are undet the 
law. (Therefore it was natural that, when 
the proposition to capture and control for 
the market some portion of Niagara's 
water power was made to him, he should 


be little disposed to listen Perhaps, had 
Ss 


the suggestion been made by one who 
was not an old and valued friend, he 





CTION OF 1 AND THk WHEEL 
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would have closed his ears to it entirely. 
As it was, it seemed to him too mag- 
nificent, almost too sublime, a scheme. 
However, he was at last persuaded, and 
upon his enlistment followed, under his 
influence, the enlistment of other impor- 
tant people The company was organized, 
the needful money proy ded, the contracts 
given out, and upon a beautiful day in the 
spring of 1891, with appropriate and im- 
pressive ceremonies, the first spadeful of 
earth was turned. 


A WORK OF THE LARGEST DIFFICULTIES, 


The enterprise so fraught with difficulties 
in the mere getting organized, involved in 
its execution yet more trying problems. 
not only the 


mechanical possibilities 


It was necessary to determine 


contained in the plan of 
construction, bu also 
whether the expense en- 
tailed would be reason- 
able or would be so great 
as to make it prohibitive 
And back of all others lay 
the ever-perplexing ques- 
tion whether the electri 
current, having been pro- 
duc ed, « O ild also be made 
available for delivery at 


considerable distances 


from the plant. On this 
the opinions of some en- 
gineers were discou! iging 
The reports ol others had 
something of hope in 
them; but it was the 


splend d confidence of so 
great an engineer as Dr. 
Coleman Sellers, supple- 
mented by that of Lord 
Kelvin, Mr. Clemmens 
Hers¢ hel, and one or two 
others, upon which the 
faith of the capitalists 
was based he problem 
was, perhaps, not wholly 
solved in theoretical dem- 
onstration unt Nicola 
‘Tesla, Lila MMmMatling 
wizard of electricity, per- 
suaded these Capitalists 
that he had discovered 


and, in great measure, 


g pet 
fected me nical ppli- 
ances which we ld make 
it possible to deliver the 
electri ( ent unde 

on complete control, and 
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without costly loss from waste, a long dis- 
tance; certainiy as far as Buffalo and Roch- 
ester, and, as he himself firmly believed, as 
far as Albany, three hundred miles away. 
Mr. ‘Tesla also has faith that, with the im- 
provements suggested by experience, it will 
be possible by and by to deliver the current 
at fairly competitive prices as far away as 
New York City on the east, ; 
land and other of the greater towns in Ohio 
on the west. 


Whether Mr. Tesla’s views are correct, 


ind as Cleve- 


is something that is yet to be tested. We 
cannot know, in fact, whether the electri 
current can be delivered with commercial 
profit to any considerable distance from 
the plant until (which will be a few weeks 
hence) the turbine wheels are actually 
started, their colossal power is delivered to 
the dynamos, and, after being by them con- 
verted into electri ity, Is Conve ved thence 
to the testing points. The scientific world 
is awaiting these experimental tests as it 
awaited the first flashing of the message 
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through the Atlantic cable; and the world 
of commerce and manufacture is awaiting 


them with no less interest. In Great 
Britain, lacking any colossal water power 
like Niagara, it is already proposed to set 


up sufficient plants at the coal mines for 
the local conversion of the coal into elec- 
tricity, to be delivered all over England and 
Scotland ; and this will surely be done if 


the Niagara enterprise suc eeds. 


rHE FEEDING CANAL, 


The power plant proper consists first of 
an inlet canal situated about a mile and a 
half up the river from the American Falls. 
his canal is really a great reservoir into 

rhe opening, or 


~ 
1 
I 


which the water backs 
great, gates, are placed not at the u yper 
ut at the lower end, the end nearest the 
Ka 1S, That was done because the engineers 
believed that the current would be too 
strong if the water was admitted directly 


from the river. It therefore goes in by 
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a back flow 


The canal will always be 


full. No drought, no frost of winter, has 
ever occurred so severe as to interfere 
materially with the flow of water over 
Niagara’s brink. Into the canal are cut 


~ 


rateways of massive masonry, each con- 
tr ed by a heavy gate, and connected 
with enormous shafts, or penstocks, of iron 
and steel, some of them of a diameter as 
great as seven feet. Through each shaft 
may be delivered a continuous force of 


water equivalent to from two thousand to 


five thousand horse power, Those that 


turn the turbine wheels which keep the 
massive machinery of the paper-mill in 


motion, deliver three thousand six hundred 
hors¢ -power., he total Capacity of the 
canal Is one hundred thousand horse- 
power ; and it will be possible to so in- 


crease the capacity of this and other 
plants controlled by the parent and 
allied companies that ultimately there 


may be captured from Niagara Fallsas 
much as four hundred and fifty thou- 

Some sense of the full significance 
of these figures can be had by bearing 
in mind that the city of Buffalo, one of 
he great manufacturing centres of the 
employs at present a force 
equivalent to only fifty thousand horse- 
power for all of its manufacturing 
plants. Four hundred and fifty thou- 
sand horse-powe! would serve to turn 
the wheels of every manufactory in 
central New York, to light and heat the 
cities and towns, and to provide pro- 
pulsive power for the boats employed 


in traffic on the Erie canal. Yet even this 
is but a small fraction of the power which 
now goes to waste over the Niagara preci- 
pice. It has been estimated that when the 
plant is run to its full capacity, it will ab- 
sorb only so much water from the river as 
would cause it to recede less than seven 
inches from its present mark upon the 
banks, 


THE GREAT WHEEL-PITS., 


Next to the canal or reservoir to be 
observed, are the great and gloomy pits at 
the bottom of which the turbine wheels are 
placed. Standing in the power-house of the 
paper-mill and looking down into the pit, 
it seems almost as though we were gazing 
into the mouth of the infernal regions. 
The workmen light a piece of tow saturated 
with oil, and when it has flamed up into a 
huge torch, let it down by a rope to the 
bottom of the pit. Then the visitor may 
see by the ghastly light of this torch the 
rushing of the water as it escapes from the 
wheel, and, coming up from the depths, 
he hears an infernal diapason. ‘The force 
of the water is so great that if a man 
received it upon his body he would be 
crushed and shattered as though blown 
from the mouth of a cannon, ‘Fhe power 
is so great that turbine wheels of almost 
perfect resisting tensile strength have had 
to be made in order to receive the force 
with safety. Some of them are so large 
that it is possible for a man to stand 
between the blades, and one photograph 
has been taken in which Mr. Stetson and 
some of the officers of the company are 
pictured thus framed by these bronze 
blades. ‘The pits are cut out of the solid 
rock, and the work was very expensive 
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the engineers had estimated it would. 


Over the greater of the 
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n itself some hint of the capa- 
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and 
forty feet long, but the company designs The most difficu 


ultimately to extend it three hundred feet. 


le same time the main wheel-pit will several parts of tl 
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enough to ficial waterway, ci 


contain ten turbine wheels, flying ten « 


lyna- two hundred feet 


power. is seven thousan 
The water wheels at the bottom of the pit smooth and _ perfect 


are connected by steel shafts to the dyna- great war gun 
main floor; so It has no other f 
falling nearly and discharge the 


e power of the water 
two hundred feet 


con- its purpose and gs] 





by the dynamos into electricity 
mos are probably the finest and largest of Niagara Falls. 


veyed back to the surface and transformed turbine wheels. One 
lhe dyna- directly beneath the heart 
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at the rat 
It is probab y the most perfect 
continuous rock boring to be fi 
where in the world. It is larg 


to drive t 


In 
ten inches wide at its greatest 
diameter and fourteen feet and 
five inches wide at the bott mM, 
and twenty-one feet hig It has 


a grade ot tromtour to seven fteet 


to the thousand, or sufthicient to 


carry off the water swiftly, and 
yet with the least friction possible 
The great boring is shaped like a 
horseshoe In order that it may 


more surely resist the action of the 


water, it is lined at the lower end 
with plates of the vest steel, and 
for the est of the distance t s 
ined with bricks b ed the 
parti " view ot ena gy them 
to resist the triction of the wate! 
Some idea of the amo t ot WOrK 
necessary to bore this tunnel may 
he ptamed nthe tact t il the 
rock excavated iking it was 
sufficient to fill early twenty 
acres of land along the shore of 
the Niagara, thus reclaiming, or, 
ather, actually constructing, land 
which is estimated to be worth at 
least one hundred thousand dol- 
iars 


One of the most difficult of 


the problems that the engineers 
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tunnel proper runs as straight as the arrow ing as much as one thousand horse-power 
flies, and the outlet, situated about a quar- each. But they are mere pygmies in com- 
ter of a mile below the American Falls and parison with those which are to supply 
almost exactly underneath the new suspen- power tothe great dynamos. Each of these 
sion bridge, is of itself a very remarkable has been built with the purpose of develop- 


Ss 


piece of engineering work, one that has ing as much as five thousand horse-power, 
been greatly discussed by engineers and in which is about the power required to drive 
the scientific journals. It is probable that an ordinary ocean steamship from twelve 
this outlet, and the inlet connecting the tun- to fourteen knots an hour. ‘There are to 


nel with the wheel-pits, made a larger de- be three of these mammoth turbines, and 
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mand on engineering skill, and required their handmaids, the dynamos, are sympa- 
more of accurate and careful science, that thetically colossal in thei capacity to gen- 
did the entire tunnel between these tw erate electricity 
THE WATE! WHEELS. THE COMMERCIAL PROBLEM, 
The water wheels are not all of the same Now that the plant itself is all finished 
SiZ¢ hose employed in the transmission and ready for the touching of the button 


I 
of power to the machinery of the paper-mill which will send electricity over the wires, 
were, when they were put in, the largest the next problem to be worked out in prac- 


evermade. ‘They were capable of generat- tice isthe purely commercialone whetherthe 
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pany. The company itself, 
of course, and the able en- 
gineers and scientists who 
are associated with it, have 


: 

I no theoretical doubts about 
mf the commercial success of 
‘4 4 
Ad the undertaking. And, if it 


is commercially successful, 
it is simply the beginning of 
a prodigious revolution in 
the manner of producing and 
delivering power. In that 
case the time is probably not 
far distant when all of the 
considerable mills, all of the 
lighting, much of the trac- 
tion power of the region 
within three hundred or four 
hundred miles of Niagara 
Falls will be furnished with 
this living energy which has 
been captured from the Ni- 
agara cataract. ‘There will 
be created a_ considerable 
city at Niagara Falls, and 
there will be a great develop- 
ment of Buffalo as a manu- 
facturing centre. ‘Then con- 
siderable water powers in 
other sections of the country 
will be utilized so that the 
force of them can be con- 
verted into an electric cur- 
rent and delivered for com- 
mercial purposes to the 
towns within a considerable 
radius. 





THE TRANSMISSION OF THE 
ELECTRICITY, 


It was the first intention of 
the engineers to carry the 
electric current from the 
power-house by means of 
wires stretched through a 
subway conduit, whose be- 
ginnings may now be seen at 
a point near the power- 
house. But it has been dis- 
covered that the construction 
of such a conduit will be too 





| 
| costly, and the electricity is 
to be transmitted by over- 
} head wires. ‘This is the part 
of the undertaking which 
ee ee Mr. Tesla has devoted much 
| thought to for several years. 
power can be furnished to manufacturers, He has assured the company that, by means 
especially those at a considerable distance, of inventions and the scientific application 
; at a price profitable to them and the com- of newly-discovered principles which he has 
: 
: 
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been able to make, it will be possible to convey the 
current without very great loss by induction or 


~ 


le akage, and under absolute control, by the use of 








certain transformers, as far east as Albany It 
is Mr. Tesla’s opinion that this current can be 
sufficiently t red even to prope vessels from 


Albany to New York he capitalists have faith 
} } 
| 


m he scientists believe that e is right 
; ‘ ™ 
The city of Buffalo is persuaded that it is so, and 
eady « tracts I the delivery of as much as ‘ 
ten tl sand horse-power to that city have been 
made In a general way it has been estimated 
that the power can be delivered to any town within 


a distance of three hundred miles, at a cost of 
about fourteen dollars a year per horse-power, 
and tor twenty-to hours a day, while it 1s esti- 


inated that the cost to the city of Buffalo will be 
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controlled by the parent company. 


NIAGARA. 


local companies for the control of it, independent in one respect, and yet practically 


One of the most important of the undertakings in contemplation is that of f 















ester last fall under the direction 
of Mr. Frank Hawley, who, while 








associated with the parent com- 
pany indirectly, is more espe- 
cially interested in the develop- 
ment of electric power for canal 
purposes. Already projects are forming for the 





will make it possible for a canal-boat anywhere 
to take up the electric current, and to discharge it 
again wherever the owner pleases. It is not easy 
to estimate the results that would follow the satis- 
factory use of electricity as a means of propulsion 
upon our water-ways. It is almost sure to lead to 
a greater development of the canals, 1 
New York State, but elsewhere ; and the thinking 
men of the exchanges in New York City | 
said that with a greater development of the cana 
will come a commercial and agricultural prosperity, 
the limits of which no man can imagine. 
Thousands of people have looked upon the 
Niagara cataract with emotions such as are in- 
spired by no other natural object. It has been 
pronounced “ nature's finest epic.” But hereafter 
when the visitor who goes to look upon the sublime 
cataract discerns how men have at last found a 
way to take from it some portion of its force, and 
how the whirl of the wheels of factories, the illu- 
mination of cities, the steady motion of vessels 
upon the artificial waterways are 
all but responsive throbbings to 
the thunder of the cataract, per- 
haps he will consider that a yet 
finer epic has been written by the 
energy of those who have been 
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engaged in subduing the forces a 
of nature that they may serve 


mankind. PENSTO 
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Since the first dawn, thro’ vague and unknown ways, 


Between the icy north 


and where I fall, 


From lands beyond the pole, from where brooks call, 
And sing responsive to the cold birds’ lays, 


I glide, I leap, I bound, 


[ rush, I rave, I roar, 


thro’ nights and days; 
and I appal— 


\y ! to the very heights of heaven’s wall— 
The hosts that reverential glances raise. 


{nd puny men who walk 


the earth ne’er dream 


Of the great force beneath my glassy face ; 


(nd, so, from my 


brown bed up to the sod, 


[ seem in all my majesty supreme 
Defying time and earth, and fate and space, 
lo be the tumult of the tears of God! 


A DEAL ON ’CHANGE. 


\ TALE OF 


REVENGE. 


By ROBERT BARR. 


Copyright, 1894 


| [ was in the days when drawing-rooms 
were dark, and filled with bric-a-brac. 
Che darkness enabled the half-blinded vis- 


or, coming in out of the bright light, to 


if 

nock over gracefully a two hundred dol- 

vase that had come from Japan to meet 
disaster in New York. 

In a corner of the room was seated, in a 
deep and luxurious armchair, a most beau- 
tiful woman. She was the wife of the son 
of the richest man in America; she was 
young; her husband was devotedly fond of 
her; she was mistress of a palace; anything 
that money could buy was hers did she but 


ne 
ng 


express the wish; but she was weepi 
softly, and had just made up her mind tha 
she was the most miserable creature in all 
the land 

If a stranger had entered the room he 
would first have been impressed by the fact 
that he was looking at the prettiest woman 
he had ever seen: then he would have been 
haunted by the idea that he had met her 
somewhere before If he were a man mov- 
ng in artistic circles he might, perhaps, 
remember that he had seen her face look- 
ng down at him from various Canvases in 
picture exhibitions ; and unless he were a 
stranger to the gossip of the country he 


, by the Author 


could hardly help recollecting the dreadful 
fuss the papers made, as if it were any busi- 
ness of theirs, when young Ed Druce mar- 
ried the artist’s model, celebrated for her 
loveliness. 

Every one has read the story of that mar- 
riage; goodness knows the papers made 
the most of it, as is their custom. Young 
Ed, who knew much more of the world than 
did his father, expected stern opposition ; 
and, knowing the unlimited power unlim- 
ited wealth gave to the old man, he did not 
risk an interview with his parent, but eloped 
with the girl Che first inkling old man 
Druce had of the affair, was from a vivid, 
sensational account of the runaway in an 
evening paper. He was pictured in the 
paper as an implacable father, who was at 
that moment searching for the elopers with 
a shotgun. Old Druce had been too often 
the central figure of a journalistic sensation 
to mind what the sheet said. He promptly 
telegraphed all over the country, and get- 
ting into communication with his son, asked 
him (electrically) as a favor to bring his 
young wife home, and not make a fool of 
himself. So the truant pair, much relieved, 
came back to New York. 

Old Druce was a taciturn man, even 


This poem was written by John Ernest McCann and the late Francfs S. Saltus, in 1888, and is reprinted by special 
permission 
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with his only son. He wondered, at first, 
that the boy should have so misjudged 
him as to suppose he would raise objec- 
tions, no matter whom the lad wished to 
marry. He was bewildered rather than 
enlightened when Ed told him he feared 
opposition because the girl was _ poor. 







































What difference on earth did that make ? 
Had he not money enough for all of them ? 
If not, was there any trouble in adding to 
their store? Were there not railroads to 
be wrecked, stockholders to be fleeced, 
Wall Street lambs to be shorn? Surely a 
man married to please himself and not to 
make money. Ed assured the old man 
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that cases had been known where a sus- 
picion of mercenary motives had hovered 
around a matrimonial alliance, but Druce 
expressed the utmost contempt for such a 
state of things, 

At first Ella had been rather afraid of 
her silent father-in-law, whose very name 
made hundreds trem- 
ble and _ thousands 
curse; but she 
discovered that the old 
man actually stood in 
awe of her, and that 
his apparent brusque- 
was the mere 
awkwardness he felt 
when in her presence. 
He was anxious to 
please her, and wor- 
ried himself wonder- 
ing whether there was 
anything she wanted. 

One day he fum- 
blingly dropped a 
check for a _ million 
dollars in her lap, and, 
with some nervous 
confusion, asked her 
to run out, like a good 
girl, and buy herself 
something; if that 
wasn’t enough she was 


soon 


ness 


to call on him for 
more. ‘The girl sprang 
from her chair and 


threw her arms around 
his neck, much to the 
old man’s embarrass- 
ment, who was not ac- 


customed to such a 
Situation, She kissed 
him in spite of him- 


self, allowing the 
check to flutter to the 
floor, the most valu- 
able bit of paper float- 
ing around 
America that day. 

When he reached his 
office he surprised his 
son, He shook his fist 
in the young fellow’s 
face and said sternly : 

“Tf you ever say a cross word to that 
little girl, I'll do what I’ve never done yet; 
I'll thrash you !”’ 

The young man laughed. 

“All right, father. I'll deserve a thrash- 
ing in that case.”’ 

Che old man became almost genial when- 
ever he thought of his pretty daughter-in- 


loose in 
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law. “ My little girl,” he always called “No. They think I’m not good enough 
het \t first, Wall Street men said old to associate with them, I suppose.” 

yruce was getting into his dotage; but The bushy eyebrows came down until 
when a nip came in the market, and they they almost obscured the eyes, and a dan- 


found that, as usual, the old man was on 
the right side of the fence, they were com- 
pelled reluctantly to admit, with emptier 
pockets, that the dotage had not yet in- 
terfered with the financial corner of old 
Druce’s mind 

\s young Mrs. Druce sat disconsolately 
in her drawing-room, the curtains parted 
gently, and her father-in-law entered 
stealthily, as if he were a thief, which 
indeed he was, and the very greatest of 
them Druce had small, shifty, piercing 
eyes that peered out from under his gray 
bushy eyebrows like two steel sparks. He 
never seemed to be looking directly at 
any one, and his eyes somehow gave you 
the idea that they were trying to glance 
back over his shoulder, as if he feared 
pursuit. Some said that old Druce was in 
constant terror of assassination, while 
others held that he knew the devil was on 
his track and would ultimately nab him. 

“T pity the devil when that day comes,” 
young Sneed said once when some one had 
made the usual remark about Druce. This 


echoed the general feeling prevalent in 


Wall Street regarding the encounter that 
was admitted by all to be inevitable. 

he old man stopped in the middle of 
the room when he noticed that his daugh- 
ter-in-law was crying 

“Pear, dear!” he said. “ What is the 
matter? Has Edward been saying any- 
thing cross to you?” 

“No, papa,” answered the girl. ‘ No- 
body could be kinder to me than Ed is. 
here is nothing really the matter.” Then, 
to put the truth of her statement beyond 
all question, she began to cry afresh. 

The old man sat down beside her, taking 
one hand in hisown. ‘‘ Money?” he asked 
in an eag 
saw a solution of the difficulty if it were 
financial 

“Oh, dear, no! I have all the money, 
and more, that any one Can wish.”’ 


er whisper that seemed to say he 


The old man’s countenance fell If 
money would not remedy the state of 
things, then he was out of his depth 


“Won't you tell me the trouble? Per- 
haps I.can suggest “ 
“It’s nothing you can help me in, papa. 


It is nothing 


g much, any way. ‘The Misses 
Sneed won't call on me; that’s all.” 

lhe old man knit his brows and thought- 
fully scratched his chin 


“Won't call?” he echoed helplessly. 


gerous light seemed to scintillate out from 
under them. 

“You must be mistaken. Good gra- 
cious, I am worth ten times what old Sneed 
is! Not goodenough? Why, my name on 
a check is ‘i 

“It isn’t a question of checks, papa,” 
wailed the girl ; “ it’s a question of society. 
I was a painter’s model before I married 
Ed, and, no matter how rich | am, society 
won't have anything to do with me.” 

The old man absent-mindedly rubbed his 
chin, which was a habit he had when per- 
plexed. He was face to face with a prob- 
lem entirely outside his province. Sud- 
denly a happy thought struck him. 

“Those Sneed women!” he said in tones 
of great contempt, “ what do they amount 
to, anyhow? ‘They’re nothing but sour 
old maids. They never were half so pretty 
as you. Why should you care whether they 
call on you or not?” 

“ They represent society. If they came, 
others would.” 

‘“* But society can’t have anything against 
you. Nobody has ever said a word against 
your character, model or no model,” 

The girl shook her head, hopelessly. 

“ Character does not count in society.” 

In this statement she was, of course, ab- 
surdly wrong, but she felt bitter at all the 
world. ‘Those who know society are well 
aware that character counts for everything 
within its sacred precincts. So the unjust 
remark should not be set down to the dis- 
credit of an inexperienced girl. 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do,” cried the old 
man, brightening up. “I'll speak 9 Gen- 
eral Sneed to-morrow. I'll arrauye the 
whole business in five minutes.”’ 

“ Do youthink that would do any good ?” 
asked young Mrs. Druce, dubiously. 

“Good? You bet it’lldo good! It will 
settle the whole thing. I’ve helped Sneed 
out of a pinch before now, and he'll fix up 
a little matter like that for me in no time. 
I'll just have a quiet talk with the General 
to-morrow, and you'll see the Sneed car- 
riage at the door next day at the very lat- 
est.” He patted her smooth white hand 
affectionately. “So don't you trouble, lit- 
tle girl, about trifles, and whenever you 
want help you just tell the old man. He 
knows a thing or two yet, whether it is on 
Wall Street or Fifth Avenue.” 

Sneed was known in New York as the 
General, probably because he had abso- 
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lutely no military experience whatever. 
Next to Druce he had the most power in 
the financial world of America, but there 
was a great distance between the first and 
the second. If it came to a deal in which 
the General and all the world stood against 
Druce, the average Wall Street man would 
have bet on Druce against the whole com- 
bination. 
reputation of being a“ 
that naturally told against him, for every 
one knew that Druce was utterly unscrupu- 
lous. But if Druce and Sneed were known 
to be together in a deal, then the financial 
world of New York ran for sheiter. There- 
fore, when New York saw old Druce eome 
in with the 

stealthy tread 

of a two-legged 


Besides this, the General he 


sq 1a4re man, a dl 


leopard, and 
glance furtively 
around the 


great room 


singling out 
Sneed with 
almost imper- 
ceptible 
nod, retiring 
with him into a 
remote corner 
where more ruin 
had been 
cocted than on 
any other 


side 


con- 


spot 
on earth, and 
talking there 
erly with 
him, a hush fell 
on the vast 
semblage of 
men, and for 
the moment the 
heart 


ea’V 


s 


as- 


financial 
of the nation 

ceased to beat. When they 
take out his note-book, nodding assent to 
whatever proposition Druce was making, a 


saw Sneed 


cold shiver ran up the financial backbone of 
New York : itself 
to the « web of the world, 

storm signals began to fly in the monetary 
London, Berlin, 


the shiver communicated 


lectric nerve and 


centres of Paris, and 
Vienna. 

Uncertainty paralyzed the markets of 
the earth because two old men were hold- 
ing a whispered conversation with a multt- 
of the 


cor- 


tude of men watching them out 
ners of their eyes. 

“I'd give half a million to know what 
said 


those two old fiends are concocting,” 


John P. Buller, the great wheat operator, 
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and he meant i 
a man does not really know what he wants, 
and would be very d 
sé | ook 
want you to do me 
‘All right,”’ 
with you.” 
“Tt’s about little continued 
Druce, rubbing his chin, not knowing just 


which goes to show that 


issatisfied if he got it. 
here, General,” said Druce, “] 
a favor.” 

replied the General, “ 1 am 
my girl, 
in the cold financial 
which they 


how to explain matters 
atmosphere of the place in 
found themselves. 
“Oh! About 
looking puzzled. 
“Yes. She's fretting her heart out be- 
cause your two girls won't call upon her. 
I found her 

about it 
yesterday after- 


noon, 
“Won't call?” 

the 

eral, a 


Ed's wife,” said Sneed, 


crying 


cried Gen- 
bewil- 
dered look com- 
over. his 
face. “Haven't 
they called 
yet ? You see 
I don’t bother 
muchabout 
that sort of 
thing.” 

** Neither 
a No, they 
haven't 
I don't 
they mean any- 
thing by it, but 
my littl girl 
thinks they 
so Isaid I would 


ing 


ao 


called. 


suppose 


do, 


spea k to you 

about it. 

‘*Well, I’m 

glad you did. I'll see to that the moment 
I get home. What I tell them 


to call?” lhe man, little 


time shall 
old 
g what he 
pulled out his note-book and pene il, look- 
inquiringly at Druce. 
‘Oh, I don’t know. 

for them. I 
about that. My little 


afternoon, I 


innocent 
comprehending was 


promising, 


Ing 
; Any time that is 
convenient women 
know 


home 


suppose 


girl is at 


all g 


most all guess 

The two men cordially shook hands, and 
the market instantly collapsed. 

It took three days for the financial situ- 
Druce had not 
visible, and the more 
he did not 
their caution, because the blow had 


tone. 
that was 


older 


ation to recover its 
been all 


Oomimous, operators 


relax 
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not yet fallen They shook their heads 
and said the cyclone would be all the worse 
when it came. 

Old Druce came among them the third 


day, and there was a set look about his 


s which students of his countenance did 
not ke he situati was complicated 
by the evident fact that the General was 
trying to avoid hin \t last, however, 
this was no longer possible; the two men 
met, and after a word or two they walked 

» and dow togethe Druce appeared 


to be say og ttle, and the firm set of his 
Ips d ad not reiax, wh le tne (seneral talked 


rapid Vy, al d was seem ngiy making some 


appeal that was not responded to. Stocks 
nstantiv went »a few points, 

‘You see, 1) ice, t's like this,”’ the 
(;eneral was i\ 9 “The women have 
their world, and we ave ours They are 
In a Measure 

\re they going toca ?”’ asked Druce, 
curtly 

ws Just et me finish what I was about to 
say Women have their rules of conduct, 


and we have 
\re they going to call?” repeated 
Druce in the same hard tone of Voice 
Che General removed his hat and drew 
his handkerchief across his brow and over 
the bald spot on his head. He wished him- 
self in any place but where he was, inward- 
ly cursing womankind and all their silly 


s 


doings bracing up, after removing the 
moisture from his forehead, he took on an 
expostulatory tone 

‘See here, Druce, hang it all, don't 
shove aman into a corner. Suppose | 
asked you to go to Mrs. Ed and tell her 
not to fret about trifles; do you suppose 
she wouldn't, just because you wanted her 


not to? Come, now 


Druce’s silence encouraged the General 
to take it for assent 

“Very well, then. You're a bigger man 
than I am, and if you could do nothing 


with one young woman anxious to please 


\ 1, what do you expect me to do with two 
old maids as set in their Ways as the Pali- 
ides It’s all dumb nonsense, anyhow 

Druce remained silent \fter an irk- 


some pause the hapless Genera! floundered 


As I said at first, women have their 
world and we have ours Now, Druce, 
you're a man of solid common. sense 
What would you think if Mrs. Ed were to 
come here and insist on your buying Wabash 
stock when you wanted to load up with 
Lake Shore? Look how absurd that would 
be. Very well, then; we have no more 


right to interfere with the women than they 
have to interfere with us.” 

“Tf my little girl wanted the whole 
Wabash system I'd buy it for her to-mor 
row,” said Druce, with rising anger 

“My! What a slump that would make 
in the market!" cried the General, his 
feeling of discomfort being momentarily 
overcome by the magnificence of Druce’s 
suggestion. ‘* However, all this doesn't 
need to make any difference in our friend- 
ship. If I can be of any assistance finan- 
( ially I shall only be too— 

* Oh, I need your financial assistance ! ”’ 
sneered Druce. He took his defeat badly. 
However, in a moment or two he pulled 
himself together and seemed to shake off 
the trouble 

“What nonsense I am talking 
when he had obtained control of himself. 
“Weall need assistance now and then, and 
none of us know when we may need it badly. 
In fact, there is a little deal I intended to 
speak to you about to-day, but this con- 
founded business drove it out of my mind. 
How much gilt-edged security have you in 
your safe ?”’ 

“About three millions’ worth,” replied 
the General, brightening up now that they 


,*? 


he said 


were off the thin ice 
“That will be enough for me if we can 


make a dicker. Suppose we adjourn to 
your Office. ‘This is too public a place for 
a talk.” 

hey went out together 


“So there is no ill feeling?” said the 


General, as Druce arose to go with the 
securities in his handbag 

“No. But we'll stick stri tly to business 
after this, and leave social questions alone 
By the way, to show that there is no ill 
feeling, will you come with me for a blow 
on the sea? Suppose we say Friday. I 
have just telegraphed for my yacht, and 
she will leave Newport to-night. I'll have 
some good champagne on board.” 

“]T thought sailors imagined Friday was 
an unlucky day ?”’ 

“My sailors don’t. Will ei 
be too early for you? ‘Twenty 
wharf.” 

Ihe General hesitated. Druce was won- 
derfully friendly all of a sudden, and he 
knew enough of him to be just a trifle 
suspicious. But when he recollected that 
Druce himself was going, he said: ‘“ Where 


Ss) 


ght o'clock 
third Street 


could a telegram reach us if it were neces- 
sary to telegraph? ‘The market is a trifle 
shaky, and I don't like being out of town 
all day.” 

“The fact that we are both on the yacht 
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will steady the market. But we can drop 
in at Long Branch and receive despat hes, 
if you think it necessary.” 
* All right,” 
“I'll meet you at 
Street at eight o’clock Friday morning, 


the "i 


much re- 


said the Genera 


leved I wenty-third 


Druce’s yacht, the “Seahound,” was a 
magnific ent steamer, almost as large as an 
\tlantic liner, It was currently believed 
in New York that Druce kept her for the 
sole purpose of being able to escape in her 
should an exasperated country ever rise in 
It Was 
rumored that the ‘“ Seahound” was bal- 
lasted with bars of solid gold and provis- 
ioned for a two years’ crutse. Mr. Buller, 
claimed that the tendency ot 
nature was to revert to origina! conditions, 


and that some fine morning Druce would 


its might and demand his blood. 


howey Cr, 


hoist the black flag, sail away, and become 
a real pirate. 

the great speculator, in a very nautical 
suit, was waiting for the General when he 
drove up, and the moment he came aboard 
* Seahound ” 


‘The morn- 


nes were cast off, and the 
steamed slowly down the bay. 
g 
move cautiously, and before they reached 
the bar the fog came down so densely that 
they had to stop, while bell rang and 
They were held there until 
it was nearly eleven o'clock: but time 
passed quickly, for there were all the 
morning papers to read, neither of the men 
| | 


lad an Opportunity to look at them 


ing was rather thick, so they were obliged to 


whistle blew. 


having 


g 
before leaving the city. 

As the fog cleared away and the engines 
began to move, the captain sent down and 
asked Mr. Druce if he would come on deck 
fora moment. ‘The captain was a shrewd 
man, and understood his employer. 

“'There’s a tug making for us, signalling 
us to stop. 

Old Druce rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 


and looked over the stern of the yacht. 


Shall we stop a 


He saw a tug, with a banner of black 
smoke, tearing after them, heaping up a 


ridge of white foam ahead of her. Some 
flags fluttered from the single mast in front, 
and she shattered the air with short, hoarse 
shrieks of the whistle. 

“Can she overtake us? 

The captain smiled. “ Nothing in the 
harbor can overtake us, sir.” 

“Very well, Full steam ahead. Don't 
You did not happen 
to see them, you know.” 

“ (uite so, sir,” replied the captain, go- 
ing forward. 
Although the 


answer the signals. 


motion of the “Sea- 
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hound’s ” engines could hardly be felt, the 
tug, in spite of all her efforts, did not seem 

When the yacht put on het 
speed the little steamer gradually fell far 
ther and farther behind, and at last gave 
When well out at 
sea something went wrong with the engines, 


to be gaining 


up the hopeless chase, 


and there was a second delay of some hours, 
A stop at Long Branch was therefore out 
of the question. 

“T told you Friday was an unlucky day,’ 
said the General 

It was eight o’clock that evening before 
the “ Seahound” stood off from the ‘Twenty 
third Street wharf. 

“T'll have to put you ashore in a small 
boat,”’ said Druce. “ You won't mind that, 
I hope. 
the engines that he doesn’t want to go 
nearer shore.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind in the least. 
night. I’ve had a lovely day.” 

“T’m glad you enjoyed it. We will take 
another trip together some time, when I 
hope so many things won't happen as hap- 
pened to-day.” 

The General saw that his carriage was 
waiting for him, but the waning light did 
not permit him to recognize his son until 
he was up on dry land once more. ‘The 
look on the son’s face appalled the old 
man. 

“My God! John, what has happened ?”’ 

“ Everything's happened. Where are the 
securities that were in the safe?” 

“Oh, they're all right,” said his father, 
a feeling of relief coming over him. Then 
the thought flashed through his mind: 
how did John know they were not in the 
safe? Sneed kept a tight rein on his affairs, 
and no one but himself knew the combina- 
tion that would open the safe 

“How did you know the securities were 
not there?” 

“ Because I had the safe blown open at 
one o'clock to-day.” 

* Blown 
why?” 

a“ Step into the carriage, and I'll tell you 
on the way home. ‘The bottom dropped 
out of everything \ll the Sneed stocks 
went down with a run. We sent a tug 
after you, but that old devil had you tight. 
If I could have got at the bonds, I think 
I could have stopped the run. The situa- 
tion might have been saved up to one 
o'clock, but after that, when the street 
saw we were doing nothing, all creation 
couldn’t have stopped it. Where are the 
bonds eee 

“ T sold them to Druce.” 


lhe captain is so uncertain about 


Good 


For heaven's sake, 


open ! 
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“What did you get? Cash?” 
I took his check on the ‘Trust National 
Bank.” 
* Did you cash it ? Did you cash it?” 


cried the young man, And if you did, 


where is the money ?”’ 

“ Druce asked me as a favor not to pre- 
sent the check until to-morrow.” 

The young man made a gesture of de- 
Spall 


*'The Trust National went to smash to- 


day at two. We are paupers, father; we 
haven't a cent left out of the 
wreck. That check business is so 


evidently a fraud that—but what's 
the use of talking? Old Druce 
has the m mney, and he can buy 
all the law he wants in New 
York Oh! I'd like to have a 
seven seconds’ interview with 
him with a loaded seven-shooter 
n my hand! We'd see how 
much the law would do for him 
then.’ 

General Sneed despondently 
shook his head. 

It’s no use, John,” he said. 
“We're in the same business our 
selves, only this time we got the 
hot end of the poker. But he 


played it low down on me, pre- 
tending to be friendly and all 
that.” The two men did not 
speak again until the carriage 
drew up at the brown-stone man- 
sion which earlier in the day 
Sneed would have called his own. 
sixteen reporters were waiting for them, 


but the old man succeeded in es« aping to 
g John to battle with the 


his room, leaving 
hewspaper men 


Next morning the papers were full of 


the news of the panic. They said that old 
Druce had gone in his yacht for a trip up 
the New England coast They deduced 


from this fact that, after all, Druce might 
not have had a hand in the disaster; every- 
thing was always blamed on Druce. Still, 
it was admitted that whoever suffered, the 
Druce stocks were all right. They were 
quite unanimously frank in saying that 
the Sneeds were wiped out, whatever that 
might mean. The General had refused 
himself to all the reporters, while young 
Sneed seemed to be able to do nothing but 
swear. 

Shortly before noon General Sneed, who 
had not left the house, received a letter 
brought by a messenger. 

He feverishly tore it open, for he recog- 





nized the well-known scrawl of the great 
speculator. 


DEAR SNEED [it ran]: You will see by the papers 
that I am off on a cruise, but they are as wrong as 
they usually are when they speak of me. I learn 
there was a bit of a flutter in the market while we were 






h 
} 


Wid i} . 
Ht a 







away yesterday, and I am glad to say that my brokers, 
who are sharp men, did me a good turn or two. | 
often wonder why these flurries come, but I suppose 
it is to let a man pick up some sound stocks at a rea- 
sonable rate, if he has the money by him. Perhaps 
they are also sent to teach humility to those who 
might else become purse-proud. We are but finite 
creatures, Sneed, here to-day and gone to-morrow 
Ilow foolish a thing is pride! And that reminds me 
that if your two daughters should happen to think as 
I do on the uncertainty of riches, I wish you would 
ask them to call. I have done up those securities in 
a sealed package and given the parcel to my daughter- 
in-law. She has no idea what the value of it is, but 
thinks it a little present from me to your girls. If, 
then, they should happen to call, she will hand it to 
them: if not, I shall use the contents to found a 
college for the purpose of teaching manners to young 
women whose grandfather used to feed pigs for a 
living, as indeed my own grandfather did. Should 
the ladies happen to like each other. I think I can 
put you on toa deal next week that will make up for 
Friday. I like you, Sneed, but you have no head for 
business. Seek my advice oftener. Ever yours, 
; DRUCE. 


The Sneed girls called on Mrs. Edward 
Druce. 
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IN OUR 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE 


MOON’S SURFACE. 


By Epwarp S. Ho.tpen, LL.D. 


[ae great telescope of the Lick Ob- 

servatory is not only a powerful in- 
strument for seeing the heavenly bodies, but 
it is also a powerful camera for photograph- 
ing them. The object-glass is three feet 
in aperture, and it was, until very recently, 
the largest in existence. A supplementary 
lens, thirty-three inches in diameter, is pro 
vided, which can be attached to the tele- 
scope just in 


DIRECTOR OF THE LICK OBSERVATORY. 


comparing these photographs with others 
previously made (by Rutherfurd, Draper, 
De la Rue), and more especially with 
photographs which will be made in the 
future, it will be easy to detect any -im- 
portant changes which occur in the lunar 
surface. It is certain that such changes 
must occur, since gravity is constantly 
working on the moon, as on the earth, to 





front of the 
thirt y-six-inch 
lens. When it is 
so attached the 
combination be- 


comes a_ great 
photographic 
camera —the 





largest inthe 
world 
especially suited | 
todo certain | 
classes of work 
One of the things 
which it is par 
ticularly well 
fitted to do is to 
photograph the | 
moon; and for 
the past few years 
considerable 
time has been 
devoted to mak- 
ing negatives of 
the moon during 
the course of a 
lunation — from 
new to full moon. 
As the shadows 
on the moon 
change material- 
ly during a few | 
hours, it has been 
necessary to 
make a set of 
such pictures 
every hour or so, 
and the whole 
series gives a |} 
very perfect rep- 
resentation of the 


which is | 











a 








lunar topography — 


as itisnow. By THE MOON, PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE LICK OBSERVATORY, OCTOBER 11, 1891 
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pull down existing structures; and it is to 
the study of changes that we have to look 
for a more intimate knowledge of lunar 
conditions, An accurate plastic represen- 
tation of the moon's surface is a pre-requi- 
site for such a study, and it will be seen 
that the photographs of the Lick Observa- 
tory, when properly examined, afford every 
desired datum. Most of the photographs 
made by previous astronomers were on too 
small a scale, and were not precise enough 
in definition to afford the necessary accu- 
racy. The enlargements from our negatives 
meet every want, and enable us to construct 
a satisfactory map of the moon on a scale 
of ten feet to the moon’s diameter. One 
inch on such a map corresponds to about 
seventeen miles, or one-seventeenth of an 
A map of California on 
this scale would be about forty-one inches 
long. 

The original negatives made in the focus 
of the large telescope are a little over five 
inches in diameter. They are extremely 
beautiful as mere pictures, especially when 


inch to one mile 


copied as transparencies 
on glass. Everything 
that the telescope will 
show is contained in 
these originals, but the 
scale is still so small 
that minor features can- 
not be distinguished. A 
mile on the moon is only 
a few thousandths of an 
inch on the negative, for 
example. Hence they 
must be enlarged to be 
of use. Without en- 
largement they are of 
small scientific value. 

The accompanying 
cut represents one of 
our negatives in its 
natural size. The top 
of the cut is south, the 
right hand side is west. 
The half-tone process 
employed is hardly deli- 
cate enough to do jus- 
tice to the original pic- 
ture from which the 
copy was made. 

In order to fully util- 
ize our negatives the 
enlargement must be 
considerable. It must 
be from seven to twenty 

1 A NEGATIVE MADE times, forexample. Our 

TEN FEET. preliminary experiments 

of 1888 had shown that 

admirable negatives could be taken in the 
focus of the great telescope, and in 1890 
the work of making a long series of these 
was begun. At the same time the question 
of enlargement was considered. There are 
three ways of making such enlargements. 
The first is to examine the negative under 
a microscope and to draw what is seen; 
the second is to place an amplifying lens in 
the telescope itself and to directly take an 
enlarged negative ; and the third is to en- 
large the focal negative, once more, in an 
ordinary camera. It was found that the 
second method was not practical with a 
telescope like our own, though it has suc- 
ceeded very well with smaller and lighter 
ones, which are easier to move so that 
they will follow the moon during the ex- 
posure. ‘The first and third methods have, 
however, been most successfully employed. 
Our original negatives or glass copies of 
them were sent to my friend Professor 
Weinek, Director of the Imperial Observa- 
tory of Prague, who beside being an astron- 
omer is anartist of high talent, and who had 
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made very many drawings of the moon with 
the six-inch telescope belonging to his own 
observatory. Professor Weinek undertook 
to work in concert with the Lick Observa- 
tory and to continue his lunar studies, using 
now, however, our negatives as the object to 
be copied instead of the moon itself. ‘The 


negative was firmly fixed in a frame, suit- 
ably illuminated by artificial light, and ex- 





AN ENLARGED NEGATIVE OF THE L 


OF THE 


MOON'S SURFACE. $45 
amined inch by inch through a strong mag- 
nifier, ‘he drawing was made on squared 
paper accurately to scale. The picture of 
Copernicus which is reproduced here repre- 
sents one of Professor Weinek’s latest and 
best drawings of this kind. 

This crater is on ascale of about nine feet 
to the moon’s diameter. The picture is an 
absolutely precise copy of one of the Lick 
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Observatory negatives, and it has cost two 
hundred and twenty-five hours of actual 
drawing to bring it to its present state. The 
artist must copy painfully everything which 
is shown in the negative—whether the de- 
tails be real objects on the moon, or merely 
annoying defects in the film. It is impos- 
sible for him to tell whether a small object, 
a few thousandths of an inch in diameter, 
which is séen in the negative, is a minute 
crater on the moon’s surface or merely a 
small defectinthe film. Itis impossible for 
him to make this discrimination af once. 
But after his drawing is finished ; after he 
has made an absolutely perfect copy of one 
negative ; this copy can be, and always is, 
compared with a second negative taken at 
a different hour, 
it may be, taken 
on a different 
night. Every 
thing that is un- 
mistakably 
shown on the 
two entirely 
inde pendent 
negatives IS a 
real feature of 
the moon’s sur- 














lunar conditions. It will be seen that the 
focal negatives contained all the data of the 
enlargements. But to obtain scientific re- 
sults it was not sufficient to hold the nega- 
tives in the hand and to examine them with 
an ordinary magnifier. They had to be 
studied under the microscope, and no less 
than two hundred and twenty-five hours of 
actual work had to be expended on a single 
drawing. 

The results of this method of work are 
entirely satisfying, but it will be seen that 
they were reached at the expenditure of 
If they could not be 
reached in any other way, they were worth 
all the labor they cost. The simplest way 
to obtain enlargements of the original pict- 
ures to the de- 
sired scale is, of 
course, to mag- 
nify them in a 
photographic 
camera, and 
some of our 
negatives were 
entrusted to 
skilled photog- 
raphers to be 
enlarged,as 


enormous labor. 

















face. If any j 
doubt remains, Copernicus 
recourse is al- I WING MADE WI - it ATOR i 


ways had toa 

new comparison with a third negative, and 
this process leads in the end to absolute 
certainty. Such and such features are 
really features on the moon; such and 
such others are, as yet, doubtful; and 
others, yet again, are undoubtedly small 
flaws in the plate which no human eye can 
distinguish, by their appearance, from real 
lunarcraters. Every drawing made in this 
manner is accompanied by a precise list of 
the identifications, so made, and the final 
conclusions are exact his very brief ac- 
count of the process followed by Professor 
Weinek gives but a faint idea of the im- 
mense amount of labor which must be ex- 
pended upon the negatives before results of 
value are attained. lhe drawings which 
are here reproduced show that these results 
are worthall the laborthey havecost. Very 
many new features, new craters, new rills, 
new systems of cracks in crater-floors, etc., 
have been discovered in this way. ‘This is 
no place to givea list of them. But it may 
be said that our future knowledge of the 
moon will depend upon just such discover- 
ies. What was known of the lunar topog- 
raphy before our work was begun was quite 
insufficient as a basis for a minute study of 


early as_ 18go. 
Tych No great suc- 
cess was 
reached until 
1892, when I superintended the prepara- 
tion of an exhibit of astronomical pictures 
to be sent to the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
It was then found to be easy to enlarge any 
and all of our negatives to a scale of three 
feet to the moon's diameter, and some of 
them were enlarged considerably more 
than this, with success. ‘The picture of the 
lunar Apennines represents, very well, our 
progress up to 1892. 

About this time some of our negatives 
fell into the hands of Baron Albert Roth- 
schild of Vienna, a distinguished amateur 
photographer, and it was not long before 
he produced admirable carbon  enlarge- 
ments on a scale of more than six feet 
to the diameter. The question was then 
taken up by Professor Weinek himself, and 
he has been for some time making enlarge- 
ments of small areas on the moon to ascale 
of ten feet to the diameter. ‘The print of 
the crater Tycho is one of these, selected 
out of a large number now on hand. It is 
entirely satisfactory in every respect, and 
it gives results superior to the besi draw- 
ings in one-tenth part of the time. Zo 
such enlargements must, of course, be 
made and compared before it is certain that 
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the smaller details are veritable lunar ob- 
jects and not mere flaws in the film; but 
such comparisons are readily made, and 
they have already led to interesting results. 

The present state of the question of mak- 
ing lunar maps will be clear from what has 
gone before. It may be somewhat difficult 
for those who are not professional astrono- 
mers to appreciate just how much prog- 
ress has been made by the use of the Lick 
Observatory negatives. I can illustrate 
this advance in a striking way by repro- 
ducing here certain drawings of the craters 
Copernicus and Tycho which were made 


ee 


y 
¥ heey 





by Professor Weinek himself by direct ob- 
servation of the moon through the six-inch 
telescope at Prague. Here we have the 
same observer engaged in the same work 
ing the same skill and 


faithfulness. rhe results are extremely 


12 


in both cases, us 


different. ‘he small drawings represent 
the very best pictures of the moon which 
were available when the Lick Observatory 
began its work of photography. We pos- 
sessed also some very excellent maps, but 
our photographs have shown how unsatis- 
factory even the best of these maps were 
and are. 
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1s good American bark “ Skys« raper”’ 
was swinging at her moorings in the 
Clyde, off Bannock, ready for sea. But 
that good American bark, although ownec 

Baltimore, had not a plank of American 
timber in he I k, nor a native American 
i er crew: and evenher nautical “* good 
‘ “had bee called into serious q estion 
by divers of that crew dui ng her voyage, 

1 answered more or less inconclusively 
with belaying pins, marlinspikes, and ropes’ 


ends at the hands of an Irish-American 
captain and a Dutch and Danish mate 
so that the mysterious powers of 
the American Consul at St. Kentigern had 
been evoked to punish mutiny on the one 
hand, and battery and starvation on the 

both equally attested by manifestly 


false witness and subornati 


Consul had opened and shut some ja 


Ss, ind otherwise effected the usual 

( ind deceitt compromise, and his 

ig Was now flying, on a final visit, from 
e ste sheets of asmart boat alo osicde 
was with a feeling of relief at the end of 

t te ew that he at last lifted his head 


wove an atmosphere of perjury and bilge 





¢ o rive 
i tew i? Ss 
co a > 
I $ ¢ wed by a distance that se¢ ed 
I \ {f conscience, came pe icel \ 
sea 
Now that job's over, ve be tak a 
yart ( K suygveste Il the Ca 
he ( t u t Certa ( 
ck s t ) were tresh s men 
ory, a ‘ sed mit | self to 
his st . 
‘Yo e some assenve’s, I see he 
i ting to a group of two menanda 
\ y ¢ who had apparently st come 
} 
iboard 
Only w an engineer going out to 
R | s just his friends see him 
I'm K et ed the Capta 
s vey 4 em somewhat tem] OUSIV. 
The ( s Was a tle disturbed He 
wo ed if the passenger knew anything 
{ the « t V ana re ta n i the s ) 
whict e Was sting s I t es 
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But he was only a passenger, and the Con- 
sul’s functions—like those of the aloft- 
sitting cherub of nautical song—were re- 
stricted exclusively to looking after “ poor 
Jack.” However, he asked a few further 
questions, eliciting the fact that the 
stranger had already visited the ship with 
letters from the eminently respectable 
consignees at St. Kentigern, and con- 
} 


tented himself with lingering near them. 


The young girl was accompanied by het 

father, a respectably rigid-looking middle- 

class tradesman, who, however, seemed to 

be more interested in the n« velty of his 
g 


hter and their departing friend. So 


S 
7 


surroundings than in the movements of his 


daug 
' 


€ 
it chanced that the Consul 
cabin—ostensibly in search of a missi! 


reéntered the 
glove, but really with the intention of seeing 
how the passenger was bestowed—just be 
hind them. But to his great embarrass- 
ment he at once perce ved that, owing t 
the obscurity of the apartment, they had 
not noticed him ; and, before he could with- 
draw, the man had passed his arm around 
the young girl's’ half-stiffened yet half- 
yielding figure. 

“Only one, Ailsa,” he pleaded in a slow, 
serious voice, pathetic from the very ab 
sence of any youthful passion tn it ; “ just 


¢ before we 


P 
= 


one, now. It'll 
meet again. Ye'll no 


ps seemed to murm 


refuse me now 

he young girl's 
some protest, that, however, was lost 
the beginning of a long and silent kiss 


Phe Consul slipped out softly. His smile 





had died away. That unlooked-for toucl 
of human weakness seemed to | rity the 
stuffy and evil-reeking cabin, and the re 
ollection of its b st » « \\ i 
deck-load of quity te t ¢ 
bottom of the Clyde It is to be feared 
that in his unofficial moments he was in- 
clined to be sentimental ; and it seemed to 
I m that the goods! p“ Sky scrape hence 
forward carried a ocent ftreig ot 
nentioned n ne na tes that i 
gentie, ever-s vy vy entere ( 
i books t — Vy tak ice t 





But he Was recaiied Ist \ silly it 
uitercatlo deck he ye gy go and 
the passengel had just returned f m the 
cabin lhe Consul, after a discreetly care- 
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less pause, had lifted his eyes to the young 
girl's face, and saw that it was singularly 
pretty in color and outline, but perfectly 
self-composed and serenely 
And he was a little troubled to observe 
that the passenger was a middle-aged man, 
whose hard features were already consider- 
ably worn with trial and experience. 

Both he and the girl were listening with 
sympathizing but cautious interest to het 
father’s contention with the boatman who 
had brought them from shore, and wh« 
was now inclined to demand an extra fee 
for returning with them. The boatman 
alleged that he had been detained beyond 
“kirk time,” and that this imperilling of 
his salvation could only be compensated 


unconscious 


by another shilling. To the Consul’s sur- 
extraordinary argument was 
recognized by the father, who, however, 
|! himself by simply contending 
ad not 


Ihe issue was, therefore, 


prise this 
contente 
that it 

bargain 


been stipulated in the 
limited, 
and the discussion progressed slowly and 
deliberately, with a certain calm dignity 
and argumentative satisfaction on 
sides that ennobled the subject, tho 
irritated the Captain. 

‘If ye accept the premises that I've just 


aid down, that it’s a contract,” 


began the 
watman 


“ Dry up ! and haul off, 


“One moment,” interpased the Consul 
with a rapid glance at the slight trouble in 
the young girl’s face. lurning to the 
father, he went on: “ Will you allow me to 


offer you and your daughter a seat in my 
boat : 

It was an unlooked-for and 
The boatman was lazily 


tempting 
proposal y lying 
on his oars, secure in self-righteousness and 
the conscious possession of the only ava 

hore; on the other hand, the 


able boat to s 
smart gig of the Consul, wi 
was not only a providential 
difficulty, but even to some extent a quasi- 
official indorsement of his 
Yet he hesitated 

“It'll be costin’ ye no more?” he said 


contention 


interrogatively, glancing at the Consul’s 


g : 
boat crew, “or ve be askin’ me a fa 
proportion,” 

“It will be the gentleman's own boat 
said the gi with a certain shy assurance 
“and he'll be paying his boatmen by the 
day 


the Consul hastened to explain that 
their passage would involve no-additiona 
expense to anybody, and added, tactft y, 
that he was glad to enable them to oppose 
extortion, 
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“Ay, but it’s a 
father, proudly ; “and I’m 
see ve recognize it ‘i 

I 
the boat without any further 
of the . 


He proceeded io help his daughter into 


passenger, to the Consul’s great 
‘prise, and with only a parting nod 


It was as if this momen- 


su 





1 


the young gir 
tous incident were a sufficient reason fe 
the absence of any further trivial senti- 
ment. 
Unfortunately the father chose to add 
benefit of the aston- 


an exordium for the 


ished boatman st 


“a 
f 
t 


“Let this be a lesson to ye, ma fren 
when ye’re ower sure Ye'll neer say a 
herrin’ is dry until it be reestit an’ 

“ Ay,” said the boatman, with a lazy 
significant glance at the Consul. “It wull 
be a lesson to me not to trust to a | 
gangin go, when thar’s anither one a 
comin’, 

“Give way,” said the Consul sharply. 

Yet his was the only irritated face in the 
boat as the men bent over their oars, The 
father looked piac dly 


g ‘ 
eceding ship, and waved their hands 


Ss 


young girl and her 
at ther 


g 
to the grave, resigned face over the taff- 
rail. The Cons examined them more 
attentively. The father’s face showed in- 


telligenc e anda certain probity In its other- 
wise commonplace feat : 
girl had more distinction, with, perhaps, 
more delicacy of outline thai 
Her hair was dark, with a burnished copper 


tint at its roots, and eves that had the same 


burnished metallic lustre in their brown 
pupils. Both sat respectfully erect, as if 
anxious to record the fact that the boat 


was not theirown to take their ease 


and both were silently re served, answering 


briefly to the Consul’s remarks, as if to vin- 
dicate the formality of their presence there 


But a distant railway whistle startled them 


nto emotion. 


“We've lost the train, fathe ! said the 
young gu 

The Cons f wed the directi ft he 
anxious eves; the tra was just quitting 
the statio it b OCK 

“Ifveha t gered be Ww wit Jamie 
wed have bee away time ( aV, ) 
oO ow Dboa oe ad the tathe \ i ked 
severity 

The Cons l gla ced ¢ ckly at the yg 
but her face betraved no consciousness ex- 
cept of their present disappe¢ ent 

There's an excursion boat coming 1 d 
the Point,” he said, pointing to the black 


smoke trail of a steamer at the entrance 
of a loch, *“‘and it will be returning to St 
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Kentigern shortly If you like, we'll pull 
over and put you aboard.” 

“Eh! but it’s the Sabbath-breaker !’ 
said the old man, harshly. 

lhe Consul suddenly remembered that 
that was the name which the righteous St 


Kentigerners had given to the solitary bold, 
bad pleasure boat that defied their Sab- 
batical observances 

“Perhaps you won't find very pleasant 
company,” said the Consul, smiling ; “ but, 
And as you 
would be only using the boat to get back 


then, you’re not seeking that 
to your home, and not for Sunday recrea 
tion, I don't think your consciences sho ild 
trouble you.” 

“Ay, that’s a fine argument, Mr. Con- 
sul, but I’m thinking it’s none the less 
sopheestry, for a’ that,” said the father 
grimly “No; if ye'll just land us at yon- 
der Bannock pier, we'll be aye thankin’ ye 
the same.” 

“But what will you do there? 
no other train to-day 

“Ay, we'll walk on a bit 

Che Consul was silent After a pause 
the young girl lifted her clear eyes, and, 
with a half pathetic, half childish courtesy, 
said : “We'll be doing very well—my father 
and me. You're far too kind.” 

Nothing further was said as they began 
to thread their way between a few large 


There's 


ships and an ocean steamer at anchor, from 
whose decks a few Sunday-clothed mart- 
ners gazed down admiringly on the smart 
gig and the pretty girl in a Tam o’ Shan- 
ter in its stern-sheets. But here a new idea 
struck the Consul \ cable’s length ahead 
lay a yacht, owned by an American friend, 
and at her stern a steam launch swung to 
its painter Without intimating his inten 
tion to his passengers, he steered for it 
* Bow, way enough!” he called out as 
the boat glided under the yacht’s counter, 
and, grasping the companion ladder ropes 

i } 


he leaped aboard In a few hurried words 


¢ + 


he explained the situation to Mr. Robert 


Grey, her owner, and suggested that he 
should send the belated passengers to St 
Kentigern by the launch. Grey assented 
with the easy good nature of youth, wealth 


and indolence, and lounged from his cabin 


to the side lhe Consul followed. Look- 
ing down upon the boat he could not help 
observing that his fair young passenger, 
sitting in her demure stillness at her father’s 
side, made a very retty pict ire It was 
possible that “ Bob Grey ” had made the 
same observation, for he presently swung 


himself over the gangway into the gig, hat 


< 
s ~ 
] 
i 


in hand Ihe launch could easi 


them; in fact, he added unblushingly, it was 
even then getting up steam to go to St. 
Kentigern. Would they kindly come on 
board until it was ready? At an added 
word or two of explanation from the Con- 
sul, the father accepted, preserving the 
same formal pride and stiffness, and the 
transfer was made. The Consul, looking 
back as his gig swept round again toward 
Bannock pier, received their parting salu- 
tations and the first smile he had seen on 
the face of his grave little passenger. He 
thought it very sweet and sad. 

He did not return to the Consulate at St. 
Kentigern until the next day. But he was 
somewhat surprised to find Mr. Robert 
Grey awaiting him, and upon some busi- 
ness which the young millionnaire could 
have easily deputed to his captain or 
steward. As he still lingered, the Consul 
pleasantly referred to his generosity on 
the previous day, and hoped the passen- 
gers had given him no trouble. 

“No,” said Grey, with a slight simula- 
tion of carelessness. ‘In fact, 1 came up 
with them myself. I had nothing to do; 
it was Sunday, you know.” 

he Consul lifted his eyebrows slightly. 

“Yes, I saw them home,” continued Grey 
lightly. ‘In one of those by-streets not 
far from here; neat-looking house out- 
side; inside, corkscrew stone staircase, like 
a lighthouse; fourth floor, no lift, but she 
circled up like a swallow. Flat—sitting- 
room, two bedrooms, and a kitchen—mighty 
snug and shipshape, and pretty as a pink. 
hey own it, too—fancy owning part of a 

Seems to be a way they have here 
in St. Kentigern.”” He paused, and then 
added: “Stayed there to a kind of high 
tea.” 

“Indeed! said the Consul 

“Why not? The old man wanted to 
return my ‘hospitality’ and square the 


house ! 


account. He wasn't going to lie under 
any obligation to a stranger, and, by Jove! 
he made it a special point of honor. A 


Spanish grandee couldn't have been more 
punctilious 
lem! like a northeaster off the 


And with an accent, Jerusa 
Banks 
But the feed was in good taste, and he 
only a mathematical instrument maker, on 


' 


about twelve hundred dollars a year.’ 
“You seem to know all about him,” said 

ly 

* Not so much as he does about me,” 


the Consul, smiling 
returned (srey, with a half pe rplexed hace 

“for he saw enough to admonish me about 
my extravagance, and even to intimate that 
that rascal Saunderson, my steward, was 
imposing on me. She took me to task, 
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too, for not laying the yacht up on Sun- 
day, that the men could go ‘to kirk,’ and 
for swearing at a bargeman whoran across 
our bows. It’s their perfect simplicity and 
sincerity in all this, that gets me. You'd 
have thought that the old man was my 
guardian, and the daughter my aunt.”’ After 
a pause he uttered a reminiscent laugh, 
“She thought we ate and drank too much 
on the yacht, and wondered what we could 
find to do all day. All this, you know, 
in the gentlest, caressing sort of voice, 
as if she was really concerned, like one’s 


own sister. Well, not exactly like mine,” 


KE REMEMBERING WHAT HE 


he interrupted himself, grimly; “but, 
hang it all, you know what I mean. You 
know that our girls over there haven't got 
that trick of voice—too much self-asser- 
tion, | reckon; things made too easy for 
them by us men. Habit of race, I dare 
say.” He laughed a little. “ Why, I mis- 
laid my glove when I was coming away, 
and it was as good asa play to hear her 
commiserating and sympathizing and hunt- 
ing for it as if | were a lost baby.” 

‘But you've Scotch 
this,’ said the Consul. ‘* There were Lady 
Glairn’s daughters, whom you took on a 
cruise.” 


girls before 


seen 


HEA 
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“Yes, but the swell Scotch all imitate 
the English, as everybody else does, for 
the matter of that, our girls included: and 
they're all alike. Society makes ‘em fit in 
together like tongued and grooved planks 
that will take any amount of holystoning 
and polish. It’s like dropping into a dead 
calm, with every rope and spar that you 
know already reflected back from the 
smooth water upon you. It’s mighty 
pretty, but it isn’t getting on, you know.” 
\fter a pause, he added: “I asked them 
to take a little holiday cruise with me.” 

“And they declined ?” said the Consul 


RS 


Grey glanced at him quickly. 
“Well, yes; that’s all right 
They don’t know me, you see, but they do 
know you; fact I was thinki 
that as you're our Consul here, don’t you 


enough 


oO 
Ss 


and the is, 
see, and sort of responsible for me, you 
might say that it was all right, you know. 
Quite the customary thing with us over 
there. And you might lv, who 
.om~ 
-7 
“Tell them 
money and time than you know what to do 
with ; that you have a fine taste for yacht- 
ing and shooting and racing and amusing 


ay, general 


said the Consul, deliberately 


see. 


vou're Bob Grey, with more 
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yourself generally ; that you find that they 
amuse you, and you would like your luxury 
and your dollars to stand as an equivalent 
to their independence and originality ; that, 
being a good republican yourself, and 
recognizing no distinction of class, you 
don’t care what this may mean to them, 
who are brought up differently ; that after 
their cruise with you, you don’t care what 
life, what friends, or what jealousies they 
return to; that you know no ties, no re- 
sponsibilities beyond the present, and that 
you are not a marrying man.” 

“ Look here, I say, aren't you making a 
little too much of this?” said Grey stiffly. 

he Consul laughed. “I should be glad 
to know that I am.” 

Grey rose. “ We'll be dropping down 
the river to-morrow,” he said, with a re- 
turn of his usual lightness, “and I reckon 
I'll be toddling down to the wharf, Good- 
by, if I don’t see you again.” 

He passed out. As the Consul glanced 
from the window, he observed, however, that 
Mr. Grey was “toddling ” in quite another 
direction than the wharf. For an instant 
he half regretted that he had not suggested, 
in some discreet way, the conclusion he had 
arrived at after witnessing the girl's part- 
ing withthe middle-aged passenger the day 
before. But he reflected that this was 
something he had only accidentally over- 
seen, and was the girl’s own secret. 


II. 


WHEN the summer had so waxed in its 
fulness that the smoke of factory chimneys 
drifted high, permitting glimpses of fairly 
bluesky ; when the grass in St. Kentigern’s 
proudest park took on a less sober green 
in the comfortable sun, and even in the 
thickest shade there was no chilliness, the 
good St. Kentigerners recognized that the 
season had arrived to go “ down the river,” 
and that it was time for them to betake 
themselves with rugs, mackintoshes, and 
umbrellas, to the breezy lochs and misty 
hillsides for which the neighborhood of St. 
Kentigern was justly famous. So when it 
came to pass that the blinds were down in 
the highest places, and the most exclusive 
pavements of St. Kentigern were echoless 
and desolate, the Consul heroically tore 
himself from the weak delight of basking 
in the sunshine, and followed the others. 

He soon found himself settled at the 
farthest end of a long, narrow loch, made 
longer and narrower by the steep hillside 
of rock and heather which flanked its chilly 
surface on either side, and whose inequali- 


ties were lost in the firs and larches that 
filled ravine andchasm. ‘The fragrant road 
which ran sinuously through their shadowy 
depths was invisible from the loch; no 
protuberance broke the seemingly sheer 
declivity ; the even sky line was indented 
in two places; one where it was cracked 
into a fanciful resemblance to a human pro- 
file, the other where it was curved like a 
bowl. Need it be said that one was dis- 
tinctly recognized as the silhouette of a 
prehistoric giant, and that the other was his 
drinking cup? Need it be added that 
neither lent the slightest human suggestion 
to the solitude? A toy-like pier extending 
into the loch, midway from the barren 
shore, only heightened the desolation, And 
when the little steamboat that occasionally 
entered the loch took away a solitary pas- 
senger from the pierhead, the simplest 
parting was invested with a dreary loneli- 
ness that might have brought tears to the 
most hardened eye. 

Still, when the shadow of either hillside 
was not reaching across the loch, the me- 
ridian sun, chancing upon this coy mirror, 
madethe most of it. ‘Then it was that, seen 
from above, it flashed like a falchion lying 
between the hills ; then its reflected glory, 
striking up, transfigured the two acclivities, 
tipped the cold heather with fire, gladdened 
the funereal pines, and warmed the ascetic 
rocks. And it was in one of those rare, 
passionate intervals that the Consul, riding 
along the wooded track, and turning his 
eyes from their splendors, came upon a lit- 
tle house. 

It had once been a sturdy cottage, with 
a grim endurance and inflexibility which 
even some later and lighter additions had 
softened rather than changed. On either 
side of the door, against the bleak white- 
washed wall, the tall fuchsias relieved the 
rigid blankness with a show of color. The 
windows were prettily draped with curtains 
caught up with gay ribbons. In a stony, 
pond-like enclosure there was some attempt 
at floral cultivation, but all quite recent. 
So, too, were a wicker garden seat, a bright 
Japanese umbrella,and a tropical hammock 
suspended between two Arctic-looking 
bushes, which the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet would have probably resented. 

He had just passed the house when a 
charming figure slipped across the road be- 


forehim. ‘lo his surprise it was the young 
girl he had met a few months before on 
the “Skyscraper.” But the ‘'am O'Shanter 


was replaced by a little straw hat, and a 
light dress, summery in color and texture, 
but more in keeping with her rustic sur- 






roundings, seemed as grateful and rare as 
the sunshine. Without knowing why, he 
had an impression that it was of her own 
making—a gentle plagiarism of the style 
of her more fortunate sisters, but with a 
demure restraint allherown. As she recog- 
nized him a faint color came to her cheek, 
partly from surprise, partly from some as- 
sociation. To his delighted greeting she 
responded by informing him that her father 
had taken the cottage he had just passed, 
where they were spending a three weeks’ 
vacation from his business. It was not so 
far from St. Kentigern but that he could 
run up for a day to look after the shop. 
Did the Consul not think it was wise? 
Quite ready to assent to any sagacity in 
those clear brown eyes, the Consul thought 


it was. But was it not, like wisdom, some- 
times lonely? 
Ah, no! ‘There was the loch and the hills 


and the heather; there were her flowers ; 
did he not think they were growing well? 
and at the head of the loch there was the 
old tomb of the McHulishes, and some of 
the coffins were still to be seen. 

Perhaps emboldened by the Consul’s smile, 
she added, with a more serious precision, 
which was lost in the sympathizing caress 
of her voice: “And would you not be 
getting off and coming in and resting a wee 
bit before vou go farther? It would be so 
good of you, and father would think it so 
kind. And he will be there now, if you are 
looking.” 

The Consul looked. The old man was 
standing in the doorway of the cottage, as 
respectably uncompromising as ever, with 
the slight concession to his rural surround- 
wearing a Tam O’Shanter and 
easy slippers. The Consul dismounted and 
entered. ‘The interior was simply but taste- 
fully furnished. It struck him that the 
Scotch prudence and economy, which prac- 
tically excluded display and meretricious 
glitter, had reached the simplicity of the 
truest art and the most refined wealth. 
He felt he could understand Grey's enthusi- 
asm; and, by an odd association of ideas, he 
found himself thinking of the resigned face 
of the passenger on the “Skyscraper.” 

“ Have you heard any news of your friend 
who went to Rio?” he asked pleasantly, 
but without addressing himself particularly 
to either. 

There was a perceptible pause ; 


ings of 


doubt- 
less of deference to her father on the part 
of the young girl, and of the usual native 
conscientious caution on the part of the 
father, but neither betrayed any embar- 
rassment or emotion. 


“No: he would not 
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be writing yet,” she at length said simply ; 
“he would be waiting until he was settled 
to his business. Jamie would be waiting 
until he could say how he was doing, father,” 
she appealed interrogatively to the old man 

“Ay, James Gow would not fash him- 
self to write compliments and gossip till he 
knew his position and work,” corroborated 
the old man. “He'll not be going two 
thousand miles to send us what we can 
read in the ‘St. Kentigern News.’ But,” he 
added suddenly, with a recall of cautious- 
ness, “perhaps you will be hearing of the 
ship?” 

“The Consul will not be remembering 
what he hears of all the ships,” interposed 
the young girl, with the same gentle affecta- 
tion of superior worldly knowledge which 
had before amused him. ‘ We'll be weary- 
ing him, father,” and the subject dropped. 

The Consul, glancing around the room 
again, but always returning to the sweet 
and patient seriousness of the young girl's 
face and the grave decorum of her father, 
would have liked to ask another question, 
but it was presently anticipated; for when 
he had exhausted the current topics, in which 
both father and daughter displayed a quiet 
sagacity, and he had gathered a sufficient 
knowledge of their character to seem to 
justify Grey’s enthusiasm, and was rising 
to take his leave, the young girl said 
timidly : 

“Would ye not let Bessie take your horse 
to the grass field over yon, and yourself 
stay with us to dinner? It would be most 
kind, and you would meet a great friend of 
yours who will be here.”’ 

“Mr. Grey?” suggested the Consul, auda- 
ciously. Yet he was greatly surprised when 
the young girl said quietly, ‘ Ay.” 

“He'll be coming in the loch with his 
yacht,” said the old man. “It’s not so 
expensive lying here as at Bannock, I’m 
thinking ; and the men cannot gang ashore 
for drink. Eh, but it’s an awful waste o’ 
pounds, shillings, and pence, keeping these 
gowks in idleness with no feeshin’ nor 
carrying of passengers.” 

“ Ay, but it’s better Mr. Grey should pay 
them for being decent and well-behaved 
on board his ship than that they should 
be out of work, and rioting in taverns and 
lodging houses. And you yourself, father, 
remember the _ herrin’ that 
ashore at Ardie, and the deck hands of the 
excursion boat, and the language they'll 
be using.” 

“ Have you had a cruise in the yacht?” 
asked the Consul quickly. 
“Ay,” said the father, 


fishers come 


we have been 
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up and down the loch, and around the far 
point, but not for boardin’ or lodgin’ the 
night, nor otherwise conteenuing or par- 
teecipating [ have explained to Mr, 
Grey that we must return to our own 
home and our own porridge at evening, 
and he has agreed, and even come with us. 
He’s a decent lad, and not above instruct- 
in’, but extraordinar’ extravagant.”’ 

“ Ye know, father,” interposed the young 
girl, “he talks of fitting up the yacht for 
the fishing, and taking some of his most 
decent men on shares. He says he was 
very fond of fishing off the Massachusetts 
coast in America. It will be, I’m think- 
ing,” she said, suddenly turning to the 
Consul with an almost pathetic appeal in 
her voice, “a great occupation for the rich 
young men over there.” 

The Consul, desperately struggling with 
a fanciful picture of Mr. Robert Grey as 
a herring fisher, thought gravely that it 
‘might be.” But he thought still more 
gravely, though silently, of this singular 
companionship, and was somewhat anxious 
to confront his friend with his new ac- 
quaintances. He had not long to wait. 
he sun was just dipping behind the hill 
when the yacht glided into the lonely loch. 
\ boat was put off, and in a few moments 
Robert Grey was climbing the little path 
from the loch. 

Had the Consul expected any embar- 
rassment or lover-like consciousness on the 
face of Mr. Grey at their unexpected meet- 
ing, he would have been disappointed. 
Nor was the young man’s greeting of 
father and daughter, whom he addressed 
as Mr. and Miss Callender, marked by any 
tenderness or hesitation. On the contrary, 
a certain seriousness and quiet reticence, 
unlike Grey, which might have been bor- 
rowed from his new friends, characterized 
his speech and demeanor. Beyond this 
free-masonry of sad repression there was 
no significance of look or word passed 
between these two young people. The 
girl's voice retained its even pathos. Grey’s 

equally divided 
between her and her father. He corrobo- 
rated what Callender had said of his previ- 
ous Visits without affectation or demonstra- 


grave politeness was 


tion: he spoke of the possibilities of his 
fitting up the yacht for the fishing season 
with a practical detail and economy that 
left the Consul’s raillery ineffective. Even 
when, after dinner, the Consul purposely 
walked out in the garden with the father, 
Grey and Ailsa presently followed them, 
without lingering or undue precipitation, 
and with no change of voice or man- 


ner. The Consul was perplexed. Had 
the girl already told Grey of her lover 
across the sea, and was this singular 
restraint their joint acceptance of their 
fate; or was he mistaken in supposing 
that their relations were anything more 
than the simple friendship of patron and 
protigé P Grey was rich enough to indulge 
in such a fancy, and the father and daugh- 
ter were too proud to ever allow it to 
influence their own independence. In any 
event, the Consul’s right to divulge the 
secret he was accidentally possessed of 
seemed more questionable than ever. Nor 
did there appear to be any opportunity for 
a confidential talk with Grey, since it was 
proposed that the whole party should 
return to the yacht for supper, after which 
the Consul should be dropped at the pier- 
head, distant only a few minutes from his 
hotel, and his horse sent to him the next 
day. 

A faint moon was shimmering the sur- 
face of Loch Dour with icy little ripples 
when they pulled out from the shadows of 
the hillside. By the accident of position, 
Grey, who was steering, sat beside Ailsa 
in the stern, while the Consul and Mr. Cal- 
lender were farther away, although within 
hearing. The faces of the young people 
were turned toward each other, yet in the 
cold moonlight the Consul fancied they 
looked as impassive and unemotional as 
statues. The few distant, far-spaced lights 
that trembled on the fading shore, the 
lonely glitter of the water, the blackness 
of the pine-clad ravines, seemed to be a 
part of the repression, until the vast melan- 
choly of the lake appeared to meet and 
overflow them like an advancing tide. 
Added to this, there came from time to 
time the faint sound and smell of the dis- 
tant, desolate sea. 

The Consul, struggling manfully to keep 
up a spasmodic discussion on Scotch dimin- 
utives in names, found himself mechanically 
saying : 

“And ‘James’ you call ‘ Jamie’ ?” 

“Ay; but ye would say, to be pure 
Scotch, ‘ Hamish,’”’ said Mr. Callender, 
precisely The girl, however, had not 
spoken. But Grey turned to her with 
something of his old gayety : 

“And I suppose you would call me 
Robbie?” 

“Ah aot” 

“What then?” 

* Robin.” 

Her voice was low, yet distinct ; but she 
had thrown into the two syllables such in- 
finite tenderness that the Consul was for 
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an instant struck with an embarrassment 
akin to that he had felt in the cabin of the 
“ Skyscraper,” and half expected the father 
to utter a shocked protest. And to 
what he thought might be an appalling 


save 


silence, he said, with a quiet laugh: 


“That's the fellow who ‘ made the as- 
sembly shine,’ in the song, isn’t it ?”’ 

“That was Robin Adair,” said Grey 
quietly ; “unfortunately I would only be 
Robin Grey, and that’s quite another song.’ 

“Auld Robin Grey, sir; deestinctly ‘auld’ 
in the song,” interrupted Mr. Callender 
with stern precision; “and I’m thinking he 
was not so very unfortunate either.”’ 

Che of Scotch diminutives 
halting here, the boat sped on silently to 
the yacht. But although Robert Grey, as 
host, recovered some of his usual light- 
heartedness, the Consul failed to discover 
anything in his manner to indicate the 
lover; nor did Miss Ailsa, after her single 
lapse of tender accent, exhibit the least 
consciousness. It true that their 
occasional frank allusions to previous con- 
versations seemed toshow that their oppor- 
tunities had not been restricted, but noth- 
ing more. He think he 
was mistaken. 

As he wished to return early, and yet 
not hasten the Callenders, he prevailed 
upon Grey to send him to the pierhead 
first, and not disturb the party. As he 
stepped into the boat, something in the 
appearance of the coxswain awoke an old 


“ 


discussion 


Was 


began again to 
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association in his mind. The man at first 
seemed to avoid his scrutiny, but when 
they were well away from the yacht, he 
said hesitatingly : 

“T see you remember me, sir. But if it’s 
all the same to you, I’ve got a good berth 
here, and would like to keep it.” 

he Consul had a flash of memory. It 
the boatswain of the “ Skyscraper,” 
one of the least objectionable of the crew. 
“But what you doing here? You 
shipped for the voyage,” he said sharply. 

“Yes, but I got away at Key West when 
I knew what was coming. I wasn’t on her 
when she was abandoned.” 

“ Abandoned!" repeated the Consul. 
“ Do you mean to say she was wrecked ?”’ 

“ Well, yes—you know what I mean, sir. 
It was an understood thing. She was over- 
insured, and scuttled in the Bahamas. It 
was a put-up job, and I reckoned I was 
well out of it.” 

“But there was a passenger! What of 
him ?”’ demanded the Consul, anxiously. 

“Dunno. But I reckon he got away. 
There wasn't any of the crew lost that I 
know of. Let’s see; he wasan engineer, 
wasn't he? I reckon he had to take a 
hand at the pumps, and his chances with 
the rest.”’ 

“Does Mr. Grey know of this ?” 
the Consul after a pause. 

The man stared. 

“Not from me, You see it was 
nothin’ to him, and I didn’t care talking 


was 


are 


asked 


sir. 
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the ‘Skyscraper.’ It was 
You won't go 


much about 
hushed up in the papers 
back on me, sir?” 

“Vou don’t know what became of the 
passe nyel a 

“No But he Scotchman, 
they're bound to fall on their feet some- 


how.” 


was a and 


III, 
lHe December fog that overhung St. 
Kentigern had thinned sufficiently to per- 
mit the passage of a few large snowflakes, 
ed until in 
consistency they spotted the steps of the 


SO in their descent color and 
Consulate and the umbrellas of the passers- 
by like sprinklings of gray mortar. Never- 
theless the Consul thought the streets pref- 
erable to the persistent gloom of his office, 
and sallied out Youthful mercantile St. 


Kentigern strode sturdily past him in the 


lightest covert coats; collegiate St. Ken- 
tigern fluttered by in the scantiest of red 
gowns, shaming the furs that defended his 
more exotic blood ; and the bare red feet 


of a few factory girls, albeit their heads and 
shoulders were draped and hooded in thick 
shawls, filled him with a keen sense of his 
effem Everything of earth, air, and 
sky, faces of those he looked 


upon, seemed to be set in the hard, patient 
] 


nacy 


and even the 


endurance of the race. Everywhere on 
that dismal day he fancied he could see this 
energy without restlessness, this earnest- 
ness without geniality, all grimly set 
against the hard environment of circum- 
stance and weather 

Che Consul turned into one of the main 
arteries of St. Kentigern, awide street that, 
however, began and ended inconsequently, 
and with half a dozen social phases in as 
many blocks Here the snow ceased, the 
fog thickened suddenly with the waning 
day, and the Consul found himself isolated 
and cut off on a block which he did not 
remember, with the clatter of an invisible 
tramway in his ears. It was a block of 
small houses with smaller shop fronts. The 
one immediately before him seemed to be 
an optician’s, but the dimly lighted win- 
dows also displaved the patheti reintorce- 


ment of a few watches, cheap jewelry on 


cards, and several ca rngorm brooches and 
pins set in silver. It occurred to him that 
he wanted a new watch crystal, and that he 
would procure it here and inquire his way. 
Open! ig the do .. he pere eived that there 
was no one in the shop, but from behind 


the counter another ¢ pen door disclosed a 


neat sitting-room so close to the street that 
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it gave the casual customer the sensation 
of having intruded upon domestic privacy. 
The Consul’s entrance tinkled a small bell, 


which brought a figure to the door. It was 
Ailsa Callender. 
The Consul was startled. He had not 


seen her since he had brought to their cot- 
tage the news of the shipwreck, with a pre- 
caution and delicacy that their calm self- 
control and patient resignation, however, 
seemed to make almost an impertinence. 
But this was no longer the handsome shop 


in the chief thoroughfare, with its two 
shopmen, which he previously knew as 
“Callender’s.”” And Ailsa here! What 


misfortune had befallen them ? 

Whatever it was, there was no shadow 
of it in her clear eyes and frank yet timid 
recognition of him. Falling in with her 
stoical and reticent acceptance of it, he 
nevertheless gathered that the Callenders 
had lost money in some invention which 
James Gow had taken with him to Rio, but 
which was sunk inthe ship. With this rev- 
elation of a business interest in what he had 
believed was only a sentimental relation, 
the Consul ventured to continue his inqui- 
Mr. Gow had es« aped with his life 
Honduras, where he ex- 
It might 
be a year or two longer before there were 
any results, Did the Consul know any- 
thing of Honduras? ‘There coffee 
there—so she and her father understood. 
All this with little hopefulness, no irri- 
tation, but a divine patience in her eyes, 
lhe Consul, who found that his watch re- 
quired extensive repairing, and had sud- 
denly developed an inordinate passion for 
cairngorms, watched her as she opened the 
showcase with no affectation of unfamil- 
larity with her occupation, but with all her 
old Surely she would 
have made as thorough a shopgirl as she 
would— His half formulated thought 
took the shape of a question. 

“ Have you seen Mr. Grey since his re- 
turn from the Mediterranean ?” 

Ah! one of the brooches had slipped 


ries. 
and had reached 
pected to try his fortunes anew. 


was 


serious concern. 


from her fingers to the bottom of the case. 
here was an interval or two of patheti 
murmuring, with her fair head under the 
glass, before find it ; then 

lifted her eyes to the Consul. They were 
still slightly suffused with her sympathetic 
concern. ‘The stone, which was set in a 
thistle—the national emblem—did he not 
know it ?—had dropped out. But she could 
putitin. It was pretty and not expensive. 
It was marked twelve shillings on the card, 
but he could have it for ten shillings. No, 


she could she 
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SLIPPED FROM HER FINGEI 


she had not seen Mr. Grey since they had 
lost their fortune. (It struck the Consul 
as none the less pathetic that she seemed 
really to believe in their former opulence.) 
They could not be seeing him there in a 
small shop, and they could not see him 
elsewhere. It was far better as it was. 
Yet she paused a moment when she had 
wrapped up the brooch. “ You'd be seeing 
him yourself sometimes?” she added gently. 

* Perhaps.” 

“Then you'll not mind saying how my 
father and myself are sometimes thinking 
of his goodness and kindness,” she went 
on, in a voice whose tenderness seemed to 
increase with the formal precision of her 
speec h. 

“ Certainly.” 

“And you'll say we're not forgetting 
im.” 

‘I promise.” 

\s she handed him the parcel, her lips 
softly parted in what might 
equally a smile or a sigh. 


have been 


He was able to keep his promise sooner 
than he had imagined. It was only a few 
weeks later that, arriving in London, he 
found Grey’s hatbox and bag in the vesti- 
bule of his club, and that gentleman him- 
self in the smoking-room. He _ looked 
tanned and older. 
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“T only came from Southamp- 
ton an hour ago, where I left the 
yacht. And,” shaking the Con 
sul’s hand cordially, “ how's every 
thing and everybody up at old St 
Kentigern ?”’ 

The Consul thought fit to in- 
clude his news of the Callenders 
in reference to that query, and, 
with his eyes fixed on Grey, dwelt 
at some length on their change of 
fortune. Grey took his cigar from 
his mouth, but did not lift his eves 
from the fire. Presently he said : 
“1 suppose that’s why Callender 
declined to take the shares I of- 
fered him in the fishing scheme. 
You know I meant it, and would 
done it.” 





have 


“ Perhaps he had other reasons.” 

“ What do you mean ?”’ 
the Consul suddenly. 

“Look here, Grey,” said the Consul, 
“did Miss Callender or her father ever tel 
you she was engaged ?” 

“Ves; but what's that to do with it ?” 

“A good deal. Engagements, you know, 
are sometimes forced, unsuitable, or un- 
equal, and are broken by circumstances, 
Callender is proud.” 

Grey turned upon the Consul the same 
look of gravity that he had worn on the 
yacht—the same look that the Consul even 
fancied that he had seen in Ailsa’s eyes. 

That's exactly where you're mistaken in 
“A girl like that 
gives her word and keeps it. She waits, 
hopes, accepts what may 


said Grey, facing 


—. 


her,” he said slowly. 


come—breaks 
her heart, if you will, but not her word. 
Come, let’s talk of something else. How 
did he—that man Gow—lose Callender'’s 
money ?”’ 

The Consul did not see the Callenders 
again on his return, and perhaps did not 
think it necessary to report the meeting. 
But one morning he was delighted to find 
an official document from New York upon 
his desk, asking him to communicate with 
David Callender of St. Kentigern, and, on 
proof of his identity, giving him authority 
to draw the sum of five thousand dollars, 
damages awarded for the loss of certain 
property on the “ Skyscraper,” at the re- 
quest of James Gow. Yet it was with mixed 
sensations that the Consul sought the little 
shop of the optician with this convincing 
proof of Gow’s faithfulness and the indisso- 
lubility of Ailsa’s engagement. ‘That there 
was some sad understanding between the 
girl and Grey he did not doubt, and per- 
haps it was not strange that he felt a slight 













































































































































































































































































158 YOUNG 
partisanship for his friend, whose nature 
had so strangely changed. Miss Ailsa was 
not there. Her father explained that her 
health had required a change, and she was 
visiting some friends on the river. 

“I'm thinkin’ that the atmosphere is not 
so pure here. It is deficient in ozone. I 
noticed it myself in the early morning. It 
was not the confinement of the shop, for 
she never cared to go out.” 

He the announcement of his 
good fortune with unshaken calm and great 
practical consideration of detail. He would 
guarantee his identity to the Consul. As 
for James Gow, it was no more than fair, 
and what he had expected from him. As 
to its being an equivalent of his loss, he 
not tell until the facts were before 


received 


could 
him. 
“ Miss Ailsa,” suggested the Consul, ven- 


} 


turously, “ will be pleased to hear again 
from her old friend, and know that he is 
succeeding,” 

“I’m not so sure that ye could call it 
‘succeeding,’”’ returned the old man, care- 


g, 
fully wiping the glasses of a pair of spec- 
tacles that he held critically to the light, 
‘when ye consider that, saying nothing of 
the waste of valuable time, it only puts 
James Gow back where he was when he 
went 

‘But any man who has had the pleasure 
of knowing Mr. and Miss Callender would 
to be that footing,” said the 


Consul, with polite significance. 


away.” 


be glad on 
“T’m not agreeing with you there,” said 
Mr. Callender ‘and I'm observ- 


in ye ot 


quietly 


ing late a tendency to combine 


business wi’ compleement. But it was kind 
] ye the 


of ve to call, and I'll be sending 
authorization,” 


Which he did. 


through the locality a 


But the Consul, passing 
; few weeks later, 
was somewhat concerned to find the shop 
rs on the same block, be- 
that indicated rebuilding 


Further inquiry elicited 
{UIT’ 


( losed, with othe 
nind a boarding 


— 


and improvement, 


the fact that the small leases had been 
bought up by some capitalist, and that 
Mr. Callender, with the others, had bene- 
fited thereby. But there was no trace 
nor clue to his present lo ality. He and 


his daughter seemed to have again van- 
ished with this second change in their for- 
tunes. 

late March morning, when the 
imb with snow, and the air 
flying that 
against the windows of the Consu- 


It was a 


Streets were ¢ 
was filled with granulations 
tinkled 
late like fairy sleigh-bells, when there was 


the stamping of snow-clogged feet in the 
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outer hall, and the door was opened to Mr. 
and Miss Callender. For an instant the Con- 
sul was startled. ‘The old man appeared 
as usual—erect, and as frigidly respect- 
able as one of the icicles that fringed the 
window ; but Miss Ailsa was, to his aston- 
ishment, brilliant with a new-found color, 
and sparkling with health and only half- 
repressed animation. The snow-flakes, 
searcely melting on the brown head of this 
true daughter of the North, still crowned 
her hood; and she threw back her 
brown cloak and disclosed a plump little 
scarlet jacket and brown skirt, the Consul 
could not resist her suggested likeness to 
some bright-eyed robin redbreast, to whom 
the inclement weather had given a charm- 
ing audacity. And shy and demure as she 
still was, it was evident that some change 
had been wrought in her other than that 
evoked by the stimulus of her native sky 
and air. 

To his eager questioning, the old man 
replied briefly that he had bought the old 
cottage at Loch Dour, where they were 
living, and where he had erected a small 
manufactory and laboratory for the mak- 
ing of his inventions, which had become 
profitable. ‘The Consul reiterated his de- 
light at meeting them again. 

“T'm not so sure of that, sir, when you 
know the business on which I come,” said 
Mr. Callender, dropping rigidly into a 
chair, and clasping his hands over the 
crutch of a shepherd-like staff. “ Ye mind, 
perhaps, that ye conveyed to me, osteensi- 
bly at the request of James Gow, a certain 
sum of money, for which I gave ye a good 
and sufficient guarantee. I thought at the 
time that it was a most feckless and unbusi- 
ness-like proceeding on the part of James, 
as it was without corroboration or advice 
by letter; but I took the money.” 

“Do you mean to say that he made no 
allusion to it in his other letters?” inter- 
rupted the Consul, glancing at Ailsa. 

“There were no other letters at the 
time,” said Callender, dryly. “ But about 
a month afterward we did receive a letter 
from him enclosing a draft and a full 
return of the profits of the invention which 
he had sold in Honduras. Ye'll observe 
the deescrepancy! I then wrote to the 
bank on which I had drawn as you author- 
ized me, and I found that they knew noth- 
ing of any damages awarded, but that the 
sum I had drawn had been placed to my 
credit by Mr. Robert Grey.” 

In a flash the Consul recalled the one or 
two questions that Grey had asked him, 
and saw it all. For an instant he felt 


as 
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the 
generosity 


whole bitterness of Grey’s misplaced 
its exposure and defeat. 


glanced again hopelessly at Ailsa. 


of that fresh, glowing, yet 
young goddess, unhallowed as the thought 
might be, there was certainly a distinctly 
tremulous wink. 

The Consul took heart. 
need not Mr. Callender,” he began 
with some stiffness, “‘ that this is as great 
a surprise to me you. I had 


eye 


believe I 
say, 


as to no 


He 
In the 
demure 


;you temporarily 
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believe the transaction othe 
than dona fide, and acted accordingly. If 
my friend, deeply sympathizing with your 
previous misfortune, has hit upon a delli- 
cate but unbusiness-like way of assisting 
1 I say temporarily, be- 
cause it must have been as patent to him 
as to you that you would eventually find 
out his generous deceit—you surely can 
forgive him for the sake of his kind inten- 
tion. Nay, more, may | point out to you 


reason to 
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that you have no right to assume that this 
benefaction was intended exclusively for 
you? If Mr. Grey, in his broader sympathy 
with you and your daughter, has in this 
way chosen to assist and strengthen the 
position of a gentleman so closely con- 
nected with you, but still struggling with 
hard fortune _" 

“I'd have ye know, sir,”’ interrupted the 
old man, rising to his feet, “ that ma fren’ 
Mr. James Gow is as independent of yours 
as he is of me and mine. He has married, 
sir, a Mrs. Hernandez, the rich widow of a 
coffee planter, and now is the owner of 
the whole estate, minus the encumbrance 
of three children. And now, sir, you'll 
take this’’—he drew from his pocket an 
envelope. “It’s a draft for five thousand 
dollars, with the ruling rate of interest 
computed from the day I received it till 
this day, and ye'll give it to your fren’ 
when ye see him. And ye'll just say to 
him from me ¥ 

But Miss Ailsa, with a spirit and inde- 
pendence that challenged her father’s, 
here suddenly fluttered between them with 
sparkling eyes and outstretched hands. 

“And ye'll say to him from me, that a 
more honorable, noble, and generous man, 


and a kinder, truer, and better friend than 
he, cannot be found anywhere. And that 
the foolishest and most extravagant thing 
he ever did is better than the wisest and 
most prudent thing that anybody else ever 
did, could, or would do. And if he was a 
bit overproud, it was only because those 
about him were overproud and foolish. 
And you'll tell him that we're wearying 
for him. And when you give him that 
draft letter from father, you'll give him 
this bit line from me,” she went on rapidly, 
as she laid a tiny note in hishand. “ And,” 
with wicked, dancing eyes that seemed to 
snap the last bond of repression, “ ye'll 
give him that, too, and say I sent it.”’ 

There was a stir in the official depart- 
ment. The portraits of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington rattled uneasily in their frames; but 
it was no doubt only a discreet blast of the 
north wind that drowned the echo of a 
kiss. 

“ Ailsa!” gasped the shocked Mr. Cal- 
lender. 

“Ah! but, father, if it had not been for 
him we would not have known Robin,”’ 

It was the last that the Consul saw of 
Ailsa Callender ; for the next summer when 
he called at Loch Dour she was Mrs. Grey. 
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DR. CALMETTE’S EXPERIMENTS AT THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE, PARIS. 
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CALMETTE, 


Henry J. W. Dam. 


NE of the most interesting, as well as one 
of the most successful, branches of con- 
temporary scientific research, is the endeavor to 
find antidotes for the well-known poisons. But 
a few months ago the discovery of the antidote 
for morphine, by an American physician, excited 
the liveliest interest in the medical circles of Lon- 
don and Paris; and a similar stir has just been 
produced by Dr. Johann Ancal, the eminent 
Hungarian toxicologist, who has found a per- 
fect antidote for prussic acid in the shape of 
nitrate of cobalt. 

Wider in scope than either of these discoveries, 
however, and perhaps far more important to the 
world in general, is the work, now crowned with 
complete success, of Dr. A. Calmette of Paris. 
He has been experimenting for a year past upon 
poisonous snakes, and through his researches the 
deadliest serpents of the world have ceased to be 
deadly. ‘The rattlesnake, the cobra, the adder, 
and the viper, the terrors of four continents, 
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have all surrendered their fatality to the 
ingenious methods and painstaking experi- 
ments of modern therapeutic inoculation. 
The announcement of Dr. Calmette’s 
success has excited enormous interest, par- 
ticularly in India and in Indian circles in 
London. Two competitors have already 
risen in Paris to dispute his priority in the 
discovery, but his long and _ painstaking 
researches speak for themselves; and in 
the coming years, whenever an unlucky 
woodsman, bitten by rattlesnake or cobra, 
takes a subcutaneous injection and goes on 
his way rejoicing, though he may present 


his thanks in other directions, he will cer- 
tainly murmur also the name of Calmette. 


A BOX OF DEADLY SNAKES, 


A few weeks ago, in a visit to the Pasteur 
Institute in Paris, | came upon a large 
glass box in the laboratory of Dr. Roux, 
which box, with its occupants, was about 
as ugly a sight as the human mind could 
It contained a great squirming 
mass of the deadly snakes of India, Africa, 
and Australia. Cobras, vipers, and adders, 
horned and unhorned, were tangled and 
intertwined in a knot, whose ugliness ap- 


conceive. 


peared to increase in a geometrical ratio 
with their 
apparent 


number. They were without 
fear of each other, but were in 
active opposition to any interference from 
the world outside. Three white mice were 
skipping about over the backs of the 
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snakes, and showed no of 
their danger, the snakes, meanwhile, view- 
ing the activity of their locomotive break- 
fasts with complacency. Whenever the 
mice were struck by a reptilian epicure 
desirous of dining, they settled down ina 
corner and were shortly swallowed, the 
snakes never having any of 
opinion over the proprietorship of the 
meal. The respect which poisonous snakes 
show each other is very much like the 
harmony which exists in any other bands 
of desperate Whether it 
arises from the fear of each other’s prow- 


CONSCIOUSNESS 


differences 


conspirators, 


ess, or from the interesting fact developed 
by Dr. Calmette that every venomous snake 
is proof against the poison of other snakes, 
in direct proportion to his own deadliness, 
is an interesting question in reptilian psy- 
chology ; but the invariable good temper 
manifested toward each other under con- 


fined and unpleasant conditions is undeni- 
able. 
These snakes have been 


furnished free 
out ot 
quest he 


of expense to Dr. Calmette, and 
regard for the important 
undertaken. He has also obtained, as far 
as possible, bottles of their venom, to avoid 
the collecting of it from each snake direct, 
which is always a work of some difficulty 


has 


and danger. 

Generally speaking, Dr. Calmette’s meth- 
od of vaccinating against the bite, or of 
treating persons already bitten, has been 
the inoculative one pursued in the case of 
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hydrophobia from dog bites, though the 
special attributes of snake poison cause it 
to fall more parti ularly into the class of 
investigations pursued by Dr. Roux for 


diphtheria and tetanus. 


DOCTOR CALMETTE IN’ PERSON 


The snake conqueror is a typical member 
of that group of active and quick-witted 
men of science which the 
discoveries of Pasteur , 
have gathered together Sse 
for the development of . . 
his work in the big brick 
building in the Rue Dutot. 
\ quick and skilful oper- 
ator, and an investigator 
eager and absorbed in his 
chosen work, Dr. Cal- 





mette yet shows in his careful speech and 
manner, and in his appreciation of diffi- 
culties, the calm and patient method which, 
most marked in Pasteur himself, has ex- 
tended to all the staff of the Institute. 
His interest in poisonous snakes arose from 
the many requests made to the Pasteur 
Institute from India for protection against 
the cobra, whose victims are numbered by 


tens of thousands a year. While his work 
was in progress he kept it strictly to him- 
self; but now that it is practically com- 
plete, or so far complete as it can be made 
without actual cobra-bitten victims to save, 
he willingly furnishes the particulars of his 
experiments, 

Hydrophobia is a disease whose develop- 
ment is usually so slow as to allow sufficient 
time for the victim to reach the Institute. 






aw 


Cobra poison and 
snake poisons gener- 
ally act quickly, the 
victims succumbing 
ina fewhours. Con- 
sequently, the world 
will not begin to reap 
the benefit of Dr. Cal- 
mette’s labors until 
all the drug-stores in 
the snake-ridden dis- 
tricts of Asia and 
America are equipped 
with his therapeutic 
serum and directions 
for applying it. 

Thus far Dr. Cal- 
mette’s remedial 
work has been con- 
fined to guinea pigs and rabbits, the two 
quadrupeds most sensitive to snake poison. 
To see a rabbit bitten by a big Indian 
cobra, the deadliest serpent known, skip- 
ping about alive and healthy three hours 
afterwards is, however, a proof that leaves 
no room for doubt that the remedy has been 
found. Dr. Calmette has now proceeded to 
a larger class of animals, dogs, and will go 
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from them to cattle. Though perfectly 
confident of his results on human beings, it 
is scarcely to be expected that human sub- 
jects are going to permit themselves to be 
bitten in the cause of science by the dead- 
liest of snakes, and the first tests of his 
work on men and women will probably 
occur with actual sufferers in America o1 
India, as the case may be. 


THE DEADLIEST POISON ALMOST A WHOLE- 


SOMI FOOD, 


Dr. Calmette began his experiments with 
the most powerful of the reptile poisons, 
and made an analysis of the venom of the 
cobra. 

One of the most curious facts in science 
is that two substances having almost iden- 
tically the same chemical composition can 
have effects so different upon the human 
body as to represent the best support of 
life on the one hand, and the quickest ter- 
mination of it on the other. The albumen 
or white of an egg and the poison of the 
cobra of India are so nearly identical in 
composition that it takes a very careful 
analysis to detect the difference. Albumen, 
which varies somewhat in its constitution, 
contains, according to standard analysis, 
the following elements, in the varying pro- 
portions named: oxygen, 21 to 23 parts ; 
hydrogen, 7; ni- 
trogen, 15 to 17 
carbon, 51 to 54; 
and sulphur, 2 t 
3. Cobra venom, 
according to the 
standard analysis, 
contains, in its 
solid or toxic ele- 
ments, oxygen 
and sulphur, 
21.335 carbon, 
2; hydrogen, 
.o§ ; and nitro- 
gen, 18.20. 

It was long 
supposed that the 
fatal principle of 
snake poison was 
an animal alka- 
loid, but late anal- 
yses have caused 
the abandonment 
of this idea. The 
fact which for a 
long time placed 
cobra poisoning 
beyond the reach 
of a remedy, was 


“Ul 
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its very similarity to albumen, it being held 
that no specific which would neutralize or 
destroy it could be prevented from neutral- 
izing and destroying the albumen of the 
blood as well Che poison contains two 
distinct albuminoids ; one coagulable, and 
the other persistently liquid in form. ‘The 
latter is the active and death-producing 
principle, and remains superior to a heat 
of one hundred and eighty degrees Fahren- 
heit, as well as to evaporation, the solid 
result retaining all the deadly properties of 
the liquid. 


OBTAINING SNAKE POISON 


Cobra poison is obtained in much the 
same way as was rattlesnake poison by the 
American Indians 
in the days when 
they used pol- » 

e s 
soned arrows. 
The snake is tied 
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down and irritated, in consequence of 
which it strikes at any object thrust at it. 
lhe American Indians used liver as the best 
absorbent, and the effectiveness of their 
stone-headed arrows was due to repeatedly 
plunging the heads into the liver and dry- 
ing them. 


Che cobra is made to strike at a large 


The cobra is proof against its own poi- 
son, but a non-poisonous snake quickly 
succumbs to its bite. ‘The venom is harm- 
less if taken internally, the same being true 
of the rattlesnake venom. Nor is it fatal 
when brought in contact with a mucous 
surface, like the interior of the stomach 
or the eye. This fact developed interest- 





leaf, and on each attack yields an appreci- 
able quantity of the deadly fluid, which 
exudes from the poison glands with each 


dart. ‘This, when collected, varies some- 
what in hue, according to the season of the 
year. At times it is colorless, but more 


commonly has a pale yellow tinge. It can 
be kept for a long time in sealed bottles 
without deterioration, but exposed to the 
air it gradually undergoes some chemical 
change which destroys its toxic properties. 
When dried it becomes a pale yellow gum 
and retains its virulence indefinitely. In 
this, as in other respects, it is very simi- 
lar to rattlesnake venom, which has been 
known in its dried form to produce the 
death of a man accidentally scratched with 
it after a period of fourteen years. In fact, 
the most gratifying result of Dr. Calmette’s 
work is the clear evidence that, in conquer- 
ing the poison of one snake, he has practi- 
cally neutralized them all. 

A rabbit inoculated against the Indian 
cobra has proved proof against the poison 
of the Egyptian asp, the horned viper 
of Northern Africa, and the Australian 
snakes. Whatever be the snake, its venom 
acts upon the blood in the same Way as 
all other snake venoms, and is consequently 
neutralized in the same way; so that a 
sportsman who has been vaccinated against 
the cobra will have nothing to fear from 
any member of the poisonous snake family 
In any country. 


ingly in the course of an analysis when an 
assistant had some of the poison splashed 
into his eye. Though badly frightened, 
he escaped with a little surface irritation. 


FHE COBRA DEATH. 


The first interesting point which arose 
in investigating the cobra poison was the 
presence of numberless bacteria in the 
venom. Under the microscope it literally 
swarmed with microbes, and to these, as 
in diphtheria, were at first ascribed its 
toxic powers. Careful investigation and 
experiment, however, proved this to be an 
error. The study of these bacteria, fol- 
lowed by their inoculation, proved them 
to be harmless; and the fact was established 
that they were foreign to the poison itself, 
and belonged only to the non-poisonous 
saliva. 

The cobra death was found, by the study 
of bitten animals under the microscope, 
to be due to a peculiar coagulation of the 


blood. ‘The corpuscles lost their shape 
and agglomerated, and the blood was thus 
unable to do its work. This explained the 


paralysis of the leg or arm in a person 
bitten on these parts, and proved that the 
immediate cause of the fatal result was 
paralysis of the lungs through the stop- 
page of the circulation. Consequently, it 
early appeared that the remedial measure 
must be chemical and physiological, rather 











than bacterial in character, 
and this led to chemical ex- 
periments of which the re- 
sults are of the most valu- 
able and practical kind. 


POPULAR REMEDIES, 


It was found by experi- 
ment that the hypochlo- 
rites of sodium and lime were 
chemicals which neutralized 
the poison by chemical ac- 
tion. Chloride of gold is 
equally of value, and ordi- 
nary chloride of lime gave 
perhaps the best results of 
all. 

Dr. Calmette is quite cer- 
tain that,in the absence of 
any other treatment, chlo- 
ride of lime will be found an 
adequate remedy for rattle- 
snake bites; and if so, it is 
the first protection against 
the deadly ruler of the North 
American woods and fields 
which has ever been pre- 
sented by science. The pop- 
ular remedies for rattlesnake 


poisoning among wood-choppers and min- 
ers have been quick cauterization or ampu- 
tation, of a finger, for instance, when pos- 


sible. 


Alcohol in the form of whiskey or brandy 
is supposed to have saved many persons, 
and has long been exceedingly popular as 
a precautionary measure among camping 


parties. 
stimulative, however, 


The action of alcohol is purely 
its effect 


being to 


augment the vital power of the body to a 


point at which it can resist 
the coagulation 
mentioned, and carry the 
sufferer past the 
Upon the poison itself, al- 
cohol has no chemical or 
neutralizing effect, and 
ranks in this regard as 
an aid to nature rather 
than a direct combatant 
of the deadly principle 
of the snake. 


proc ess 


crisis. 


A REQUEST FOR A FEW 


AMERICAN “RATTLERS,” 


‘I have,” said Dr. 
Calmette, in reviewing 
his labors, ‘completed 
my investigations of the 
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venom of the following ser- 
pents: the Indian cobra, the 
Egyptian viper, the asp of 
Cleopatra, the /fer-de-lance 
of Martinique, the horned 


viper of the Soudan, the 
Gaboon viper, the banana 
snake of Indo-China, the 


tiger snake, the black snake 
of Australia, and the Euro- 
pean viper. All these ven- 
oms present precisely the 
same chemical reactions, 
and any animal protected 
against one is equally pro- 
tected against all the others. 
So, also, the therapeutic se- 
rum which I employ, serum 
originally obtained from a 
bitten animal or an animal 
artificially bitten or inocu- 
lated, has precisely the same 
effect therapeutically. Iam 
consequently unable to 
doubt that the venom of 
the American rattlesnake is 
of the same general charac- 


ter, and will present the 
same results. All snake 
venom, as far as I have 


seen, can be vaccinated against as well with 
the venom of one snake as another, pro- 
vided it be of ahigh degree of toxic power. 


“T wish you would state that I 


am e@X- 


ceedingly anxious to obtain the venom of 
all poisonous serpents not yet studied, or 
the snakes themselves if any one will send 
them, and my greatest desire at present 


is for 
their 


some 
venom, 


and 


rattlesnakes or 
other 


American 


any poisonous 


American snakes which I have not hitherto 


TIGER 


NAKE, 
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' been fortunate enough to receive. Possibly of the abdomen, that it may enter the cir- 
‘) the publication of these facts may induce culation as quickly as possible. No liga- 
i me person in America to supply me, as I ture about the part bitten is necessary. 

t know the question is one which must inter- “T have not yet determined the amount 


est large numbers of people in the United necessary to be used upon a human being, 
States. Iw indertake, in return, to sup- because I have had no opportunity of 
y any persons who may desire it with a making tests. In operating with rabbits I 


quantity of therapeutic serum for persons have found chloride of lime fully effective 
bitten bv rattlesnakes, together with full up to fifty minutes with animals that would 





instructions concerning its use I could have died in two hours, as shown by the 

send the serum I now have, and am rea- fact that those that were not treated, all 
j sona ynfident that it will work as well having received the same amount of venom, 
igainst the rattlesnake as in all the other did die in that period. I estimate, from all 
( ses: butit w ¢ 

é Ss; : 
I t 
Te Ht m 4 









the conditions, that 


cubic centimetres of the 


1] 


solution will suffice to 
save the life of a man 
bitten, it being administered in doses 


of five cubic centimetres each. 





/ % HOW SOON DEATH FOLLOWS THE BITE. 





oo 
fi 
-_ “ - < 
, os Ot course, time 1s an important 
] . P 
y ge j 4 element in the matter lhe exact ob- 


servation of sixty-six persons who died 


op ' from cobra bites in India showed that 
on 
j 


a little over twenty-two per cent. died 


ar same rse as the others, and verify the in less than two hours; twenty-four per 
q r ts in my laboratory. cent. between two and six hours; twenty- 
fl three per cent. between six and twelve 
oe ee da hours ; nine per cent. between twelve and 


twenty-four hours; and twenty-one per 
it ‘In the meantime, I t k that chloride of cent. after twenty-four hours his varia- 

, ime, in case of necessity, will very well meet tion arises from the varying severity of the 
M ' all re rements in the cases of persons bite, including the amount of venom inoc- 
a) bitte lhe chloride should be free from ulated, and the varying strength of the 


q ibsorpbed water, and, when ised, should persons bitte! 


i 
| fs in all cases be freshly taken from a her- * As the cobra venom is even deadlier 
| i metically sealed bottle One part of it by than that of the rattlesnake, and as it is 
/ : weight shou | be dissolved in eleven parts doubtless under the control, like the others, 
a Py of boiling water, and the ition should of chloride of | | t 


g ite ind the solution ime, I do not see why at least 

: never be made unt t is about to be used, seventy-five per cent. of persons bitten by 
| ’ is | have found that the therapeutic power rattlesnakes could not be saved, if this fact 
iy lit shes by keeping. ‘This should be in- waswidely known and utilized. You under- 
\ ected subcutaneously with a trephine all stand, however, that I am presenting this 
' about the wound, and also under the skin merely as a temporary expedient, probably 











effective in cases of necessity, until I can 


and furnish the proper serum and the exact 
facts in the case. I quite believe, however, 
in its practical utility even now.” 


THE HUMBLE SUBJECTS OF DR. CALMETTE’S 
EXPERIMENTS. 
The Pasteur Institute presents in its 


animal houses, located in the large yard 
back of the building, a strange collection 


of rabbits, guinea pigs, fowls, and dogs in 
cages, which, considering that nearly all 


are under treatment for some kind of dread- 
ful poison, seem to be in a remarkably 
healthy and cheerful state of mind. The 
happy freedom from care which is said by 
those who know to prevail in a Keeley 
Home is quite the rule in these bacterial 
hospitals. 

Dr. Calmette led the way to his particu- 
lar section of cages, in which a large number 
of rabbits and guinea pigs were vitally 
generating remedies for the benefit of the 
human race, and enjoying life quite per- 
fectly in the meantime. In the starting 
experiments, the rabbit or 
ig was first chloro- 
yrmed, and then bitten by an 
obliging serpent, in the cause 
This made its cir- 

g system a source, of 
the therapeutic serum, itself 
deadly in any large quantity, 
which was used in vaccinating 
other rabbits, and the course of 
experiments gradually estab- 
lished the amount of inocula- 
tion necessary to make other 
rabbits proof against the serum 
or the pure venom itself. 


uinea |} 


< 
s 
t\ 
if 


of science. 


; + ; 
culating 


HOW THE EXPERIMENTS ARI 


CONDUCTED i 


“T have taken a lot of rabbits,” said the 
Doctor, “and inoculated them with on 
milligramme each of pure venom, the 


amount being several times more than a 
These I have treated with 
serum of varying strength, the lowest being 
rabbit inoculated with four milli- 
grammes, and the highest from a rabbit 
II ilated with twenty-six 

of pure venom. Four of 
venom is a mortal dose for ten pounds of 
rabbits, and twenty-six milligrammes would 
sixty. It 
gave me, consequently, a very powerful 
serum, the 


di se, 
from a 


LOK miiigrammes 


milligrammes 


suffice to cause death among 


The longer the time after 
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make the proper study of the rattlesnake 
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inoculation, the stronger was the grade of 
serum used upon the poisoned subjects 
Thus, after twenty minutes, I successfully 
arrested the action of the poison with the 
weakest serum, while the strongest saved 
the rabbit after the lapse of an hour 










































and a 





half. Those not treated therapeutically 
died in two hours. 

“TI find, generally speaking, about five f 
cubic centimetres of the serum from one 
milligramme are necessary to make the ; 


animal proof against one 
pure venom. I 
three 


milligramme of 
find that | 


distinct specifics in 


also Can use 


vaccinating 
rabbit, and, by all analogy, a man, against 
the bite of the most poisonous snake, or as 
an antidote after they have been bitten. 


These are, first, the serum from an enven- 


omed animal by itself; secondly, this se- 
rum mixed with chloride of gold or the 
hypochlorite of sodium or of lime; and, 


thirdly, either of these chemicals, or, preter- 
ably, chloride of lime, used by itself with- 
out serum. 

“The chloride of lime works very well, 
and in its use I have never found in the 


rabbit those signs of intoxication or paraly- 


ie 
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sis which the increasing effect of the poison 
superinduces. Of the 


vaccination for immunity against 
] 


course, process of 


the bite 


is progressive, as in the hydrophobia treat- 


ment. We begin by injecting the standard 
dose of a very weak solution of serum or 
chloride Chis is increased in strength on 
each subsequent day, and the augmentation 
of the dose is so graded that, as in the hy- 
drophobia treatment, no ill effects are pro- 
duced upon the system, The minimum of 
time necessary is four days. By inoculat- 
ing a rabbit with fresh serum from the bite 
of the Egyptian asp, I have in four days 
immunified it so completely that the direct 
bite of the asp itself did it no per eptible 
injury 

“] have not inoculated any men against 
snake bites as yet. That is a matter for 
the future. I must of course determine how 
long the immunity obtained by inoculation 
endures in the system, before venturing to 
predictions in that direction. 


make any 
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My sole aim thus far has been to devise 
some means of saving already 
bitten, or in danger of being bitten, and | 
have no reason to doubt the value of my 
results; and I hope and believe that the 
terrible death-roll of twenty-two thousand 
persons per annum in India killed by the 
cobra may be appreciably diminished when 
we get to work there.” 

“What about scorpions, tarantulas, and 
centipedes ?” 

“T have not undertaken them as yet, but 
I see no reason why their venom, which is 
important than that of the snakes, 
should not yield to the same treatment. I 
shall be grateful for any samples of them, 
and I wish you would be sure and let the 
American people know how greatly I desire 
some rattlesnakes or their venom. Kindly 
tell the people that my discoveries are en- 
tirely at their service, and that I will do all 
that is in my power to make them as great 
a public benefit in America as possible.” 


persons 


less 














